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SCHOOL  LTOICHES  TO  CONTIFUE 

^During  the  1943-44  school  year, 
more  than  four  million  children... 
in  31,000  schools  throughout  the 
Nation. . .participated  in  the 
school  lunch  programs  assisted 
by  the  War  Food  Administration. 
J  Because  it  was  convinced  of  the 
value  of  this  program  to  American 
j children.  Congress  has  appro- 
]priated  $50,000,000  for  furnish- 
ing foods  served  at  school  during 
kjthe  1944-45  term.     This  is  the 
;J  same  amount  that  was  appropriated 
/  last  year . 

Lunch  at  school  and  in  child  care  centers  will  continue  in  1944-45  as 
the  community  affairs  they  vrere  in  the  past.     Generally,  the  school 
lunch  program  operates  under  the  local  sponsorship  of  school  boards  or 
other  school  organizations.     Parent-teacher  associations .. .civic  groups 
...American  Legion  Posts  and  other  non-profit  organizations  also  act  as 
sponsors  of  the  programs.     The  War  Food  Administration  will  continue  to 
reimburse  local  sponsors  for  their  purchases  of  food  up  to  a  maximum 
amount  determined  by  the  type  of  lunches  served.     The  '/VFA  will  also 
distribute  directly  to  schools  suitable  foods  which  are  purchased  through 
its  price  support  program. 

Here's  How  the  Program  Works: 


Sponsors  of  the  school  lunchroom  sign  an  agreement  with  the  War  Food 
Administration's  Office  of  Distribution. .. the  government  agency  disbursing 
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the  funds.  The  sponsors  tell  what  kind  of  lunch  they  plan  to  serve 
and  how  many  children  will  eat  it.  Then  the  WA  agrees  to  pay  back 
from  two  to  nine  cents  for  each  lunch. . .depending  ort  the  type  of  meal 
served  and  the  need  of  the  school  for  assistance.  However,  the  "iVFA 
expenditures  in  any  school  for  this  program  cannot  exceed  the  total 
amount  spent  for  food  by  the  local  sponsor. 

The  sponsors  will  buy  all  the  food  and  submit  monthly  claims  and  re- 
ports of  program  operations*     Then  the  government  will  reimburse  to 
the  local  sponsor.     Local  groups  must  pay  for  the  lunchroom  equipment 
and  labor,  since  the  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  solely  for  food 
purchases • 

You  may  wish  to  remind  your  listeners  that  organizations  such  as  nutri- 
tion committees  and  civic  clubs  can  lend  their  assistance  in  initiating 
a  local  program  where  it  is  needed.    With  community  canning  centers  in 
operation,  some  of  the  extra  produce  this  summer  might  well  be  donated 
for  use  later  in  school  lunchrooms. 

The  school  lunch  program  safeguards  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  children  by  assuring  them  at  least 
one-third  of  their  daily  nutritive  requirements. 
It  develops  good  food  habits  among  children  and 
introduces , them  to  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious 
■       and  plentiful  foods.     In  addition. . .the  school 

lunch  program  will  help  give  farmers  and  food  dis- 
tributors additional  outlets  for  commodities  in 
local  abundance. 

For  detailed  information,  contact  your  regional  Office  of  Distribution, 
WFA  at  Western  Union  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia, 

FRUITS  FOR  HOME  CANNING 


Because  smaller  supplies  of  commercially 
canned  fruits  will  be  available  to  civi- 
lians next  winter,  wise  homemakers  are 
looking  over  their  canning  equipment  now 
and  making  estimates  on  how  much  fruit 
the  family  will  need  in  the  coming  months. 
On  their  efforts  will  depend  the  quanti- 
ties of  canned  fruits  served  at  winter 
meals.    And  a  bright  spot  in  the  picture 
is  the  fact  that  supplies  of  fresh  fruit 
on  the  market  will  equal,  and... in  some 


cases .surpass  that  of  last  year. 

The  apricot  crop  is  estimated  at  three  times  as  large  as  in  1943... 
about  a  third  above  average.    Even  with  more  apricots  being  dried  and 
canned  for  direct  war  needs,  the  fresh  fruit  available  for  home  con- 
sumption and  canning  will  be  about  fifty  percent  more  than  last  year. 
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Calif ornia. . .which  produces  90  percent  of  the  apricots .expects  a 
harvest  of  over  23  million  boxes  (25  pounds  each)>  compared  with  about 
6^  million  boxes  last  year.     The  state  of  Washington  expects  over  a 
million  and  a  half  boxes  of  apricots .. .its  largest  crop  on  record. 

In  1943  most  of  the  canned  and  dried  apricots  went  to  non-civilian 
claimants,  with  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  commercial  pack  going  to 
U.  S.  civilians.    This  year,  besides  having  more  fresh  apricots  for 
home  canning,  U.  S.  civilians  will  receive  more  than  a  third  of  the 
much  larger  canned  and  dried  pack. 

The  peach  crop  promises  to  be  60  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and 
17  percent  above  the  average.    Hov/ever,  non-civilian  claims  have 
doubled  for  canned  peaches,  and  the  set-aside  for  dried  peaches  will 
equal  that  of  last  year.     So... if  folks  at  home  want  more  canned 
peaches  than  they  v/ere  able  to  buy  last  year,  they'  11  have  to  depend 
on  home  canning  efforts.    According  to  present  allocations,  civilians 
will  be  able  to  plan  on  having  almost  t'i'ri-ce  as  many  peaches  for  fresh 
use  and  for  canning  as  they  did  last  year. 

There  is  no  official  report  on  the  apple  harvest  as  yet,  but  prospects 
now  are  for  at  least  a  normal  crop  and  one  a  third  larger  than  last 
year's  small  yield. 

The  pear  crop  "'will  average  about  15  percent  more  than  last  year,  with 
the  large  increases  in  the  East  and  Pacific  Northwest  where  the  crop 
matures  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.     Here  again  non-civilian 
requirements  have  been  increased  and  U.  3.  civilians  can  only  expect 
about  the  same  quantity  of  the  total  crop  they  received  last  year  for 
fresh  consumption. 

Plums  are  one  of  the  fruits  in  smaller  supply  than  last  year. 

HAMD  PICKED  FOR  FRESHNESS 

In  line  with  our  summary  of  the  fresh  fruit  supply  for  civilians,  here 
are  a  few  pointers  to  stress  in  selecting  and  preparing  fruits  for 
canning.     You  might  pass  them  on  to  your  listeners.     There 're  probably 
plenty  of  prospective  canners  among  them. 

Fruits  should  be  firm  and  ripe.     For  canning, 
buy  only  fresh  fruits  produced  locally. ..or 
which  arrived  by  shipment  in  tip-top  condition. 

If  fruits  must  be. held,  keep  them  cool  and  well 
ventilated . 

Vifhen  ready  to  be  canned,  fruit  should  be  sorted 
for  size  and  ripenes s . . . this  is  to  assure  more 
even  cooking.    Avoid  using  fruit  for  canning  that  shows  signs  of  decay. 
Even  if  bad  spots  are  cut  out,  bacteria  may  remain  in  the  rest  and  spoil 
the  vrtiole  batch.     Set  aside  soft  but  so\ind  fruit  for  juice  or  jam. 
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4.    Fruit  should  be  pre-cooked  briefly  before  it  is  canned.  When 
packed  hot  the  fruit  shrinks  and  more  will  go  into  the  jarj 
also  the  processing  time  in  the  canner  is  shortened.  Fruits 
may  be  pre-heated  in-fruit  juice,  in  sirup  or  water.  Some 
fruits  when  heated  yield  enough  juice  of  their  own  without 
more  liquid.    Adding  sugar  before  heating  also  helps  to  draw 
out  the  juice. 


5.  Know  how  many  pints  or  quarts  of  fruit 
will  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  peaches 
or  a  few  cups  of  berries  before  you 
start  to  can.  That  way  you' 11  come 
out  even  with  jars.  A  table  on  page 
13  in  the  new  bulletin  "Home  Canning 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  has  the 
yield  of  canned  fruit  from  fresh. 
-  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D 


C. 


MORE  ABOUT  CHEESE 


Cheeses  which  have  been  point-free  for  a  two-vreeks'   period  are  back 
on  the  ration  list  at  four  red  points  per  pound.     They  were  ration 
free  for  that  period  to  permit  reduction  of  large  stocks  of  perishable 
cheeses  in  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  hands.    American  cheese  .(or 
Cheddar)  still  requires  10  red  points  per  pound  and  perhaps  your 
listeners  are  wondering  why» 

As  you  know,  we're  sending  large  quantities  Overseas. 
American  cheese  is  ideal  for  the  boys  at  the  fight- 
ing front.     In  the  first  place,  it  keeps  equally 
well  in  tropical  or  freezing  climates.     Then... it's 
especially  valuable  as  a  food,  because  it  contains 
more  milk  solids  and  less  water  per  square  inch  than 
most  other  types  of  cheeses.    '!/'3hat's  more,  American 
cheese  can  take  rough  treatment. . .it  can  be  stored 


f)     ■■'    away  for  loiig  iperiods  of  time... and  when  it's  ready 
(^^^^-TTA.^>*i4^...    f^Qj.         ^^,g  still  fresh  and  full  of  flavor. 


Our  allieg  need  cheddar,  too,  to  make  up  for  their  diminished  milk  and 
.meat  supplies.    And  it's  an  essential  food  in  Red  Cross  packages  sent 
to  Ameri-can  prisoners. 

The  Government  has  reserved  sixty  percent  of  July  and  August  cheddar 
cheese  production  for  direct  mr  uses.     The  reason  for  high  set-asides 
in  July  and  August  particularly  is  that  production  is  greater  in  these 
m.onths.    V/hen  production  declines  during  the  fall  and  xvinter  months, 
the  Government  will  take  less  cheese  so  that  civilian  supplies  viall 
remain  even  for  the  year.  ...  .  . 
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PAPER  CRISIS 

There's  no  relief  in  sight  on  the  paper  shortage  question. . .until 
America's  lumberjacks  return  from  overseas.    Vfe' 11  soon  be  virtually 
without  va-apping  paper .paper  cups ...  shopping  bags .. .corrugated  card- 
board boxe.5  for  groceries.  .  .paper  clotheshangers  . .  .and  clothes  boxes. 
There's  even  a  black  market  right  now  in  merchandise  cartons  because 
they  are  so  greatly  in  demand. 

Where  paper  is  most  needed  is  in  our  shipments  overseas.     Jeeps  are 
packed  in  paper... so  are  airplane  parts. . .soldiers'  unif orms . . .and 
food.    It  takes  fifty-t^-vo  pounds  of  paper  to  pack  one  ambulance. 
Then,  too,  precious  capsules  of  medicine,  and  blood  plasma  —  all 
these. things  are  carefully  paper-wrapped,  and  it  has  to  be  good  paper. 

That's  why  we're  asked  especially  to  be  sure 
to  conserve  heavy  brovm  grocery  and  shopping 
bags  and  wrapping  paper... also  the  corrugated 
and  fiber  boxes  that  canned  goods  are  shipped 
in. ..and  laundry  boxes .. .cereal  boxes. ..salt 
cartons. .  .and  big  suit  and  ha":  boxes.  These 
cartons  should  be  opened  and  folded  for  col- 
lection vath  nev/spapers.     Heavy  quality  papers 
contain  wood  fibre  that  goes  into  the  packaging 
of  foods  and  goods  which  go  from  the' factory 
to  the  retailer,  and  also  overseas.    Food  and 
equipment  is  useless  to  a  soldier  on  the  bat- 
tlefront  if  it  arrives  v/eatherbeaten  and"  damaged. 


It  is_  an  effort  to  gather  up  paper  around  the  house  and  see  that  it 
gets  collected  for  salvage.    But  that  effort  is  going  to  mean  more 
paper  for  our  needs  at  home.    And  what's  most  important,  it's  going 
to  facilitate  sturdy,  substantial  packing  of  vital  foods  and  materials 
going  overseas. 

THE  EriRICmffiNT  STORY 

It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  reminding  your  listeners  about  the  value  of 
buying  enriched  ;vhite  flour. 

There  is  now  in  effect... as  you  know. ..a  government  ruling  that  every 
loaf  of  white  bread  and  all  plain  rolls  on  the  market  be  enriched  to 
approved  nutritive  standards. 


But  only  about  70  percent  of  all  family  flour  on  the  market  today  has 
been  enriched.     In  other  vrords,  it's  possible  for  a  homemaker  to  buy 
white  flour  that  is  un-enriched. . .and  she  then  doesn't  receive  full 
benefit  of  the  important  vitamins  and  minerals  which  were  present  in 
the  whole  grain. 


Just  to  keep  the  ^vhole  story  straight. .  .here  are  the  latest  facts  on 
enrichment: 
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When  white  flour  is  milled,  part  of  the  wheat  is  re- 
moved in  the  process.     This  part  contains  important 
food  elements  necessary  for  good  health.     So  white 
flour  is  enriched  with  synthetic  vitamins,  in  order 
that  it  contain  the  same  vitamins  and  minerals  as 
whole  grain  flour. 

Of  course,  all  v;hite  flour  contains  calories ..  .but 
un-enriched  flour  does  not  contain  the  same  amount 
of  important  food  elements  as  flour  that  has  been 
enriched.  . 

Enriched  flour... in  case  there  is  still  some  doubt... 
is  just  as  white  as  ordinary  white  flour... and  it  has 
the  same  rising  qualities.     There  is  no  visible  change- 
...it  has  simply  been  made  more  nutritious. 


What  It  Is 


Here  is  what  the  label  "Enriched  White  Flour"  means.    For  one  thing, 
the  vitamin  niacin  has  been  restored.     Niacin  is  the  vitamin  which 
helps  to  prevent  pellagra... a  disease  v^hich  weakens  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country.     Then,  too,  the  vitamin  thiamin  has  been  added. 
Thiamin  has  been  called  the  "morale"  vitamin.     The  lack  of  thiamin 
tends  to  cause  unsteady  nerves .. .irritable  dispositions .. .poor  appetites 
...and  a  tired  feeling.     The  third  vitamin  is  riboflavin,  the  lack  of 
which  is  apt  to  make  you  feel  weak  and  run-down. . .have  unheal thy- looking 
skin... hair  without  lustre... and  eyes  that  look  dull  and  tire  easily. 
Then,  fourth,  iron-is  added. . .iron,  the  important  mineral  which  helps 
to  build  good  red  blood. 

These  food  elements  are  required  in  specific  amounts  before  flour  can 
bear  the  label  "Enriched". 


*..And  How  It's  Done 


\ 


Plain  white  flour  may  be  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  the  required  amounts  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  or  the  wheat  may  be  milled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  flour  contains  some  of 
the  outer  layers  of  the  wheat  berry.  Or 
these  two  methods  may  be  combined. 


Enriched  bread  can  be  made  by  any  one  of  four 
^  ,        methods.    Either  enriched  yeast  is  used... 

\  V    \  ■  ■  /  enriched  yeast  and  plain  flour... or  some- 

(/^^^"-^  '   '  = — — 'O.        times  the  reouired  minerals'  and  vitamins  are 

added  directly  to  the  dough  in  pellet  form. 
Riboflavin  may  be  added  to  the  bread  by  the  use  of  powdered  milk  in  the 
dough  mix.     These  methods,  too,  may  be  combined. 
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It's  especially  important  to  emphasize  to  your  listeners  the  highly 
nutritious  Qualities  of  enriched  white  flour.  Un-enriched  flour  is 
a  few  cents  cheaper,  and  therefore  may  tempt  the  housev/ife  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  betvreen  the  two. 

But  if  every  housewife  i,vill  insist  on  "Enriched"  white  flour  when 
she  buys,  the  millers  v;ho  are  still  putting  out  un-enriched  flour 
will  have  to  start  enrichment  because  of  the  increased  demand. 

EGG  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

Looks  as  if  that  huge  egg  storage  problem  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
l^as  been  ironed  out  nicely thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  American 
housev/ives  and  others,  including  you"   radio  directors. 

According  to  Judge  Marvin  Jones ..  .1VFA  Administrator .. .  "...the  help 
of  the  ration's  housewives  and  of  the  trade  has  made  it  possible  to 
save  all  of  25  million  dozens  of  eggs  that  were  in  dsnger  of  spoil- 
age, ar.d.  , -.our  emergency  egg-storage  problem  has  been  solved.  The. 
trade  hss  bought  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs.     Thousands  of  retail 
stores  and  newspapers  and  radio  stations  throughout  the  country  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  calling  attention  to  the  egg  storage  pro- 
blem, and  housewives  by  bu;''lng  more  heavily  helped,  to  free  necessary 
commercial  storage  space."  •.. 

OUTSTANDING  ACCOI^LISHriENT  ■  . 

The  77ar  Food  Administration's  Achievement  "A"  Awa.rd ...  symbol  of  out- 
standing accomplishment  in  quantity  and  quality  production  of  vital 
wartime  foods... is  to  be  presented  during  July -to  the  Exmore,  Virginia 
plant  of  John  H.  Dulany  and  Son.     Ceremonies  are  to  be  held  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month... when  the  award  flag  and  "A''  pins  will  be 
presented  to  the  plant... its  employees .. .and  its  management. 

The  "A"  award  is  the  highest  honor  a  food  processing  plant  may  earn 
during  vre.rtime.     It's  comparable  to  the  Army-llavy  "E"  and  it  takes  the 
same  high  production  standards  to  win  it. 

~  ^       '  -  -Om  ITUTRITIONIST  SAYS... 

A  good  argument  for  serving  foods  as  soon  as  possible  after  cooking  is 
contained  in  a  recent  study  on  vitamin  losses.    Potatoes  analyzed  im.- 
mediately  after  cooking  showed  a  loss  of  only  6.6  percent  of  the  Vitamin 
C  content.    After  the  potatoes  had  stood  hot  for  an  hour ...  they' d  lost 
around  50  percent  of  that  valuable  vitamin  content. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

If  your  homemakers  haven't  tried  honey  for  sv/eetening  fresh  fruits... 
you  might  remand  them  that  the  flavor  is  excellent ..  .and  using  it  will 
certainly  save  on  rationed  sugar.     Incidentally. . .that  honey  has  been 
found  to  be  a  good  source  of  some  of  the  B  vitamins. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 


This  season  of  wide  variety  in  fresh  foods  should  make  it  the  meal  planner's 
hey-day.    7Jith  current  offerings  from  the  farmers. .  .there' s  no  reason  for 
monotony  in  menus... for  getting  in  the  red  on  that  food  budget... nor  in 
k.p.  duty  being  a  drudgery. 

Take  Mrs.  America's  staple  vegetable .. .potatoes .     They  continue  in  plentiful 
quantities .. .and  the  price  certainly  isn't  over  your  listeners'  heads.  And 
varieties  for  ways  in  preparing  them  are  innumerable.     Then... to  go  with  those 
potatoes  are  light  to  moderate  supplies  of  snap  beans .. .rolling  in  principally 
from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ... light  supplies  of  good  quality  lima  beans 
at  prices  a  little  higher... and  light  to  moderate  supplies  of  okra  of  generally 
good  quality.     Okra>  at  present,  is  a  little  high... and  supplies  of  both  this 
gumbo  special  and  the  limas  have  been  retarded  to  some  degree  by  recent  dry 
weather . 

Among  plentiful  items  are  svfeet  corn... a  little  cheaper  than  its  been.,  .and 
rolling  into  most  markets  at  a  steady  pace.     Quality  varies .. .however ...  so 
you  might  remind  your  homemakers  when  selecting  corn  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  husks.     They'll  want  to  make  sure  they're  fresh  and  green... and  the 
ear  should  be  well-filled  with  plump. . .milky  kernels.    Onions  continue  in  good 
supply. ..and  at  reasonable  prices,  with  both  Georgia  Yellow  Bermudas  and 
Arizona  Crystal  White  Yfex  available. 

Moderate  supplies  of  tomatoes  are  selling  at  prices  that  are  still  slightly 
high  for  best  quality. . .but  there  should  be  enough  for  plenty  of  summer  salads 
these  days.    And. ..for  those  salads  there're  light  supplies  of  cucumbers.., 
light  quantities  of  California  carrots  at  slightly  higher  prices... and  some 
cabbage. . .equally  good  chopped  into  crisp  cole  slaw  as  it  is  boiled  and 


For  variety  in  their  hot  vegetable  di shes. . .your  listeners  should  find  a  little 
California  cauliflower ...  light  supplies  of  reasonably  priced  Florida  eggplant 
...light  to  moderate  supplies  of  field  peas... and  light  quantities  of  squash. 

Peaches,  of  course,  take  top  rating  on  the  fruit  front... with  moderate  sup- 
plies available  at  prices  only  a  little  high.     Hiley's  are  on  the  wane... but 
Elberta's  are  just  beginning  to  come  in  in  fair  quantity.    And  there  are 
plenty  of  watermelons .. .with  the  Florida  season  past  itfe  peak.. .and  Georgia's 
getting  well  underway.     Good  supplies  of  cantaloupe  are  on  the  markets ... 
lighter  supplies  of  citrus  fruit  than  have  been  available  in  the  past  few 
months... and  occasional  and  high  priced. . .shipments  of  cherries  and  pineapples. 


buttered. 
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The  Fresh  F-ood  Roundup  is  based  on  general  sup- 
plies and  movements  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  markets  to 
make  sure  these  products  are  available  in  your 
community. 
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A  REFRIGERATOR  WAT  Ml 

Have  you  ever  wondered  if  the  family  refrigerator  would 
hold  another  article  of  f  ood. .  .'Arithout  a  tiimbling  act*., 
next  time  you  opened  the  door?    Uncle  Sam  has  had  the  same 
thoughts  when  commercial  storage  space  filled  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  continued  to  pour  into  the  m.arkets  during 
seasons  of  heavy  production. 

But  how  to  solve  the  problem  in  face  of  the  existing  short- 
ages of  material  and  labor?    Somev/here  along  the  line*  Lt. 
Col.  Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Vfer  Food 
Administration' s  Office  of  Distribution,  recalled  as  a  boy  visiting  icy  caverns 
in  the  llfestern  deserts.     He  directed  a  search  of  possible  "natural  refrigera- 
tors" and  a  75-year  old  limestone  mine  near  Atchison,  Kansas,  was  picked  to 
become  the  largest  single  cold  storage  house  in  the  United  States. 

Mammoth  Storage  Space 

The  mine  has  12  million  cubic  feet  of  space .. .about  10  Dercent  of  all  public 
cooler  space  in  existence  in  this  country.    With  a  normal  temperature  in  the 
50' s  and  natural  insulation  formed  by  limestone,  the  mine  presents  no  problem 
for  refrigerating  engineers.    A  number  of  cooler  units  v/ill  be  placed  at 
.strategic  spots  through  the  mine  giving  it  a 'temperature  between, 30  and  32 
degrees.    Between  3,000  and  3,500  carloads  of  food  can  be  stored  with  ease. 
Also  because  of  its  natural  floor  there  is  no  li'rdt  to  the 
load  that  can  be  piled  up  at  any  one  point.    A  fourteen  foot 
ceiling  gives  plenty  of  clearance  for  the  movement  of  trucks. 
Three  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  is  a  railroad  siding 
and  additional  tracks'  can  be  laid  to  unload  stocks  from 
freight  cars.     These  cars  then  can- be • moved  into  the  mine  ino 
small  trains  pulled  by  tractors. 


A  building  equal  in  floor  space  to  this  mamm.oth  natural  re- 
frigerator would  have  cost  about  $15,000,000.     The  Atchison 
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project  will  cost  one-tenth  of  this  figure.     In  addition  the  Government 
will  save  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually  in  storage 
bills. 


The  project  will  benefit  the  farmer  because  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  market  hogs  even  after  all  commercial  storage  is  filled.     The  consumer 
will  be  protected  because  this  Government  operated  refrigerator  will  keep 
seasonably  abundant  eggs  and  lard  and  other  food  from  spoiling.     Here  also 
will  be  held  food  for  eventual  release  to  liberated  countries  and  coun- 
tries under  Lend-Lease.    Since  this  refrigerator  is  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  United  States ...  supplies  may  be  shipped  either  East  or  West... as 
the  situation  requires. 

War  Food  Administration  officials  are  hopeful  of  placing  portions  of  the 
mine  in  operation  August  1.     Lard  will  be  stored  as  soon  as  the  project 
is  completed.    As  the  vast  interior  becomes  chilled,  fat  backs... salt  and 
cured  meat... dried  fruits... and  dried  eggs  will  also  be  put  away  for 
future  use. 

The  refrigerator  doors  at  the  Atchison  project  will  never  bulge,  either. 
Mining  of  limestone  by  the  present  owners  xvill  continue,  and  under  such 
an  arrangement  new  storage  space  will  be  continually  available. 


ITOCIE  SAM  AND  HIS  EGGS 

"Purchase  an  extra  dozen  eggs"  was  a  familiar  plea 
to  consumers  this  spring  and.  early  summer,  in  view 
of  the  especially  abundant  supplies  of  shell  eggs. 
Uncle  Sam  was  also  in  the  purchasing  lines  at  the 
market  turnstiles ...  to  protect  both  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

By  buying  shell  eggs  which  were  coming  to  market  in 
excess  of  consumer  demand... and  at  a  price  in  accord- 
ance with  law. ..the  Government  assured  the  producer 
a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  investment.  If 
prices  had  not  been  supported,  producers  might  well 
have  sold  off  too  many  laying  hens,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  egg  shortages  this  coming  fall  and  winter. 
However «. .now  that  the  seasonal  peak  in  egg  production 
is  passed... the  War  Food  Administration  is  able  to  curtail  its  purchases 
of  eggs  for  the  time  being. 

The  stocks  of  eggs  purchased  by  the  War  Food  Administration  to  support 
prices  will  not  be  "dumped"  on  the  market.     Of  the  10,000  carloads... 
6,200,000  cases  of  shell  eggs  purchased  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
during  the  first  six  months  .of  1944... more  than  3,000  carloads  have  al- 
ready been  placed.     Some  500  cars  of  eggs  have  been  distributed  to  School 
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Lunch  Programs  and  to  hospitals  and  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.    Nearly  2,000  car- 
loads have  been  sold  to  the  trade .. .mostly  for  dry- 
ing purposes.    Dried  eggs  v/ill  be  purchased  for  our 
Allies  under  the  Lend-Lease  program. 

Since  mid-May  about  500  carloads  of  eggs  have  been 
broken  and  frozen  for  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  frozen  eggs  will  be  held  by  the  War  Food  Administration  as  a  backlog 
for  use  later  in  the  season.    Better  grades  of  shell  eggs  will  be  re- 
tained in  storage  for  use  by  civilians  in  the  fall  months  if  a  seasonal 
shortage  develops. 


CAUIHNG  WITH  THE  NEIGHBORS 


The  development  of  community  food  preservation  centers  throughout  the 
country  indicates  that  canning  for  home  use  will  be  definitely  increased 

this  year.     It  is  estimated  that  betvreen 
5,000  and  6,000  centers  mil  be  in  operation 
this  season.     This  is  approximately  35  percent 
more  than  last  year. 


facilities  serve  a 


One  of  the  most  interesting  new  trends  in  com- 
munity canning  is  the  effort  now  being  made  to 
improve  centers  already  established. . .either 
by  purchasing  additional  eauipment,  or  by  re- 
arranging the  plant  for  better  flow  of  work, 
thereby  increasing  the  production  capacity  of 
the  center.     There  has  also  been  a  trend  to  use 
tin  in  preference  to  glass  containers ,  whi ch 
practice  also  increases  production.     In  some 
sections  of  the  country  centers  have  added  cool- 
ing uni ts .. .slaughter  houses ...  smoke  houses  for 
curing  meats* . .freezer  locker  units.  These 
real  need,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 


Nearly  every  center  in  the  country  is  nov/  supervised  by  persons  ^Mio  have 
been  specially  trained.     Through  workshops  on  a  national,  regional,  state, 
and  area  basis,  practically  every  supervisor  and  operator  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  training. 


Food  preservation  centers  have  been  established  in  forty-five  states. 
According  to  the  most  recent  survey,  the  largest,  number  of  community- 
canning  centers  are  located  in  the  South  with  47  percent  of  the  total. 
However,  this  year  there  has  been  great  expansion  in  the  Southwest  and 
West. 


The  main  idea  behind  community  canning  centers... as  you  know. ..is  to  pre- 
vent -waste  of  food  by  making  available  equipment  and  sunervision,  so.  that 
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whole  communities  may  can  food  for  their  own  use.     This  is  extremely  im.- 
portant  now,  because  there  will  not  be  as  much  commercially  canned  food 
available  to  civilians  this  fall  and  winter,  and  families  will  benefit 
by  canning  their  own  food  in  order  to  assure  v/ell-balanced  diets  for  the 
coming  winter.    Women  are  urged  to  can  only  nutritious  foods,  and  to  put 
up  some  quantities  as  they  are  available  to  use  in  their  own  homes... no 
more.     If  their  gardens  produce  more  than  they  need,  they  are  urged  to 
share  their  crops  with  their  neighbors ...  or  to  can  these  abundances  for 
school  lunch  needs. 


It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  urge  your  listeners  to  find  out  if  a  canning 
center  is  located  in  their  community ...  perhaps  they  would  be  interested 
in  finding  out  just  how  these  centers  generally  get  into  operation.  In 
most  cases,  interested  citizens  make  an  appeal  to  the  county  commission- 
ers... the  Rotary  Club... the  Parent-Teacher  Ass ociation. . . or  other  civic 
organizati ons . . .and,  as  a  result. .. surveys  are  made,  and  a  meeting  is 
held  in  which  a  committee  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  project. 
The  committee  works  out  plans ...  orders  equipment,  sets  up  procedures. 
Money  is  raised  from  individuals,  or  is  donated,  to  start  the  operation. 

  In  many  cases,  the  canning  center  becomes  self- 

r>     liquidating,  through  the  expedients  of  charging 
5  cents  or  6  cents  a  can  to  the  participants. 

iccess  of  a  canning  center  seems  to  depend 
degree  of  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  co- 
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operation  in  the  community.     In  many  communities, 
the  food  preservation  center  is  a  1944  version 
of  the  old-time  quilting  party. .  .v/he re  the  neigh- 
bors get  together  for  a  good  time,  and. . .incident- 
ally...do  a  big  day's  work. 


The  scope  of  the  development  of  these  centers  has  been  largely  dependant 
upon  wartime  conditions.    Many  universities  are  taking  the  lead  in  pro- 
viding the  courses  for  students  and  laymen. . .and  often  provide  actual 
canning  centers  on  campus  for  practical  application  of  the  training. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  indication  of  community  food  preservation  as  a 
permanent  enterprise. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY 


At  present  most  foods  are  in  good  supply  and  will  continue  so  during  the 
current  growing  season. . .barring  unfavorable  weather. 

Beyond  the  current  season,  the  food  supply  for  Ameri-        '  l.:.  ^ 
can  civilians  depends  upon:  ' 

1.  Progress  of  the  war.  '   ^  A^i''   

2.  The  weather.  (Y^  (''.-M^:^^ 

3.  Labor  for  emergency  work  on  farms  and  in  ^^^^J^ 

food  processing  plants.  ^^.^  ^^-^y^ 

4.  New  farm  machinery.  ^  '^'^'^   '  ' 

5.  "Victory  Gardening  and  home  canning  efforts. 
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?/hile  long-range  forecasts  about  food  may  not  always  turn  rut  100  percent 
correct,  here  in  brief  is  the  present  outlook  for  civilian  supplies  per 
capita: 

Meats: 

Adequate  supplies  as  long  as  marketings  continue  high» . «except  for  pre- 
ferred cuts  from  the  better-grade  carcasses  on  -.vhich  military  takings 
are  heavy  and  civilian  demand  is  strong. 

Dairy  Products: 

Fluid  milk  about  same  as  last  year,  well  above  pre-v/ar.     Butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk  continue  under  rationing,  v/ith  military  requirements  heavy. 

Eggs ; 

Record  high  most  of  this  year,  but  expectations  are  that  supplies  vn.ll  be 
smaller  next  year. 

Vegetables; 

Seasonal  abundances  of  fresh  vegetables .. .especially  onions,  celery,  cab- 
bage, green  peas,  snap  beans,  tomatoes  and  melons. 

Because  of  greatly  increased  military  needs,  cannod 
vegetables  and  vegetable  juices  to  civilians  will 
be  cut  sharply  during  the  year .. .beginning  July  l..< 
especially  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice,  snap  beans, 
peas,  beets,  and  asparagus. 

Fruits : 

Fresh  fruits,  especially  deciduous,  more  plentiful, 
but  canned  fruits  and  juices  about  the  same  as  last 
year' s  lov/  supply. 

Food  Fats  and  Oils:        .  . 


Not  much  change  from  last  year,  except  that  lard  will  be  more  plentiful 
as  long  as  hog  marketings  continue  high. 

Sugar; 

Enough  to  cover  essential  needs  but  not  to  increase  rationed  amounts. 
Grain  Cereals ; 


Continued  plentiful. 
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CONSERVE  THOSE  PAPER  BAGS 


Your  homemakers  in  all  probability  have  already  run  into  the  problem  of 
not  enough  paper  bags  at  their  grocer's.     So  far,  they  haven't  had  to 

walk  out  carrying  their  pork  chops  in 
their  hands... and  a  sack  of  flour  over 
their  shoulders .. .but  they've  probably 
noticed  that  more  of  their  purchases  have 
been  cramjned  into  one  bag... and  they've 
no  doubt  been  asked  at  some  stores  at 
least  to  "please  bring  back  these  bags 
the  next  time  you  shop,  to  be  used  again." 

Such  reouests  are  not  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  particular  grocer... nor  a  sign 
that  he's  a  penny  pincher. . .trying  to  in- 
crease his  gains  by  conserving  on  such  small 
items.     There's  a  serious  paper  shortage..* 
if  you'll  remember,  we  mentioned  it  in  last  week's  Roundup. . .but  the  need 
for  conservation  bears  plenty  of  repeating. . .and  you  might  pass  along  the 
reasons  for  the  need  as  often  as  possible  to  your  listeners. 


Retail  stores  of  the  country  will  have  only  half  their 
usual  supply  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  for  the 
1944  quarter  May. . .June ^ July. . .and  August.  Total  pro- 
duction of  paper  and  paper  bags  for  carrying  foodstuff s 
will  be  about    11  percent  less  than    the  first  quarter 
and  approximately  23  percent  less  than  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1943.     The  1943  production    was  also  20  percent 
below  that  of  1942,  a  "normal"  year.     The  present  pro- 
spective shortage  of  these  mxaterials  threatens     to  be-  ^ 
come  a  serious  bottleneck  in  the  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs to  civilians. . .unless  both  retailers  and  con- 
sumers cooperate  in  alleviating  the  situation. 

Since  1941  the  consumption  of  pulpwood« .  ^the  primary  raiv  material  used 
in  the  m.anufacture  of  paper  and  paperboard . .  .has  been  e^t  a  higher  rate 
than  imports  and  domestic  production^    As  a  result  the  inventory  is  now 
down  to  about  three-fourths  of  normal.     There  is  a  shortage  of  manpower 
in  the  woods  to  cut  the  pulpv/ood.     Trucks  used  in  hauling  pulpwood  out 
of  the  woods  are  wearing  out.     Then  too,  before  the  war  we  imported  a 
part  of  our  pulpwood  from  Canada.    Woodpulp  came  from  Canada,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland.     The  bulk  of  the  newsprint  was  shipped  in  from 
Canada.     The  war  cut  off  our  woodpulp  supply  from.  Scandinavia  and  has 
reduced  our  supply  of  pulpwood,  woodpulp  and  nev^sprint  from  Canada. 

Packaging  of  supplies  for  shipment  to  men  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts  is  fully  as  important  as  producing  the  supplies 
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themselves.    Clothing,  equipment  and  food  are 
,   useless  i-f  the  packages  carrying  them,  fail  to 
protect  the  commodity  in  transit.  Every  piece 
of  equipment  has  to  be    individually  wrapped 
.in  waterproof  paper .. .usually  in  triple  layers. 
Snoke  and  explosive  shells  for  4.2  inch  chem- 
ical mortars  are  individually  wrapped  and  then, 
placed  in  boxes  with  waterproof  liners. 

It  takes  25  tons  of  blueprint  paper  to  make  a  battleship.  Each 
Signal  Corps  radio  set  takes  seven  pounds  of  Kraft  paper  and 
three  pounds  of  book  paper.     There  are  700,000  different  kinds 
of  items  shipped  to  the  Army... and  they  are  paper  -lArrapped  or  boxed. 

More  than  8,000  tons  of  paper  are  consumed  every  year  by  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  for  waterproofing  overseas  shiptnents.  The 
entire  output  of  one  paper  mill  is  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  storage  depots  alone. 


Customers  Must  Accept... 

If  current  allocations  of  paper  bags  and  TATap- 
pings  are  to  go  around,  stores  and  customers 
must  out  doivn  radically    on  the  use    of  these 
materials.    Many  articles  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted unwapoed  by  the  customer.  Purchases 
from  different  -departments  of  the  store  v/ill 
have  to  b,e  put  all  in  one  bag.  Merchandise 
already  v/rapped  or  .b&xed . .  .such  as  bread,.,, 
cereals ..  .soap  products'.. .-.cof fee .  .  .carton 
eggs. .. should  be  taken  "as  is".     So  urge 
your  lis-teners  to  carry  shopping  bkgs  'or~  bas- 
kets and.  reuse  paper  bags  whenever  possible. 
The  best  v^ay  for  both  retailer  arid  consumer  to 
get  more  paper  bags  and  v/rappings  is... of  course 
waste  paper. 


.to  collect  more 


PORK  POSSIBILITIES 


Your  listeners  probably  realize  there's  been  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hogs  handled  by  packers  these  days. -.since  storage  space  is  crowded 
already. . .but  maybe  they  haven't  realized  that  a  lot  of  that  space  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  parts  of  the  pork  they  don' t  usually  ask  for  at 
their  meat  market.    Here's  a  suggestion  you  might  pass  on  to  them  for 
using  part  of  the  pork  that  isn't  the  choicest  of  cuts... but  a  part 
that's  "good  eating,"  anyhovir: 

Concordia  Pie 

Put  a  layer  of  browned  sausages  in  a  baking  dish  and  cover  mth  highly- 
seasoned  mashed  potatoes ..  .into  vifhich  chopped  green  pepper  has  been 
beaten.     Score  top  with  tines  of  fork  and  arrange  browned  sausages  on 
top... then  put  in  over  for  a  few  minutes  and  serve  piping  hot  mth 
apple  sauce.     This  dish  can  be  made  \vith  cooked  hominy  instead  of 
mashed  potatoes. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 


Your  homemakers  probably  are  concentrating  on  canning  a  lot  of  those 
fresh  vegetables  reaching  their  summer  peak  season  along  about  now... 
but  in  the  meantime,  they  can  certainly  take  advantage  of  the  abun- 
dances to  get  plenty  of  the  first  three  of  the  Basic  Seven  in  their 
meals  right  now.     Liberal  supplies  of  snap  beans .. .excellent  for 
that  first  group  of  green  and  yellow  vegetables  needed  in  our  diets 
daily,.,are  available.    And  squash,  another  member  of  that  first 
group,  is  plentiful,  now  that  it's  reached  its  summer  peak.  Squash 
is  one  of  the  best  buys,  too,  in  price ...  since  its  comparatively 
cheap. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  buys  that' 11  fit  into  the  second 
group  of  the  Basic  Seven, .. tomatoes ,  now  in  liberal  supply,  though 
selling  at  relatively  high  prices  for  the  best  quality,  and  moderate 
supplies  of  cabbage  selling  at  reasonable  prices.    Plenty  of  turnip 
greens  are  low  priced  these  days... and  adequate  quantities  of  lettuce 
are  selling  reasonably. 

Other  good  buys  in  vitamin-rich  summer  vegetables  include  sweet  corn, 
now  near  its  peak  season,  and  moderately  priced. . .fairly  plentiful 
supplies  of  okra  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  south  at  slightly 
high  prices  for  the  best  quality. . .plenty  of  onions,  moderately 
priced. . .reasonably  liberal  supplies  of  field  peas  of' excellent 
quality. . .and  plenty  of  that  staple,  Irish  potatoes. 

And  for  special  salad  mixers,  your  listeners  should  be  able  to  find 
moderate  quantities  of  cucumbers  selling  at  ceiling  level  and  fair 
supplies  of  carrots.     Something  to  watch  for  are  sxveet  potatoes*., 
just  beginning  their  new  season... and  due  for  an  increase  in  supplies 
in  a  tew  more  weeks. 


Fruits  are  hitting  their  stride  these  days,  too... with  peaches  more 
plentiful  than  they've  been  this  season... and  Elb^rta's  expected  to 
reach  their  peak  season  in  another  week  or  so.    Watermelons  are  just 
about  at  their  peak  production,  too.     For  the  most  part,  they're 
selling  at  moderate  prices.     Cantaloupes  are  in  heavy  supply... and 
they're  of  generally  good  auality  and  reasonably  priced.     Other  fruit 
buys  include  moderate  citrus  fruit  supplies ... light  quantities  of 
cherries .. .and  a  few  plums,  raspberries .. .pineapples  and  apples. 


3)c:|(%:4e4c:((3f::|<:ic:^:K  ************* 

*  * 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  * 

*  general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  * 

*  fruits  and  vegetables.     It's  advisable  * 

*  to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure  * 

*  these  products  are  available  in  your  ♦ 

*  community.  ■♦ 

*  * 

****4;******************* 
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TURKEY  TfiK  IN  JULY 

Turkeys  sent  to  American  fighting  forces 
m:;*;.  have  played  an  important  role  in  build- 

'■|  ing  morale  since  the  war  began,    As  a 

result,  holiday  dinners  this  year  will 
again  feature  turkey  and  "fixings"  where- 
ever  an  American  Fig!iting  Force  is  sta- 
tioned. 

The  turkeys  will  be  obtained  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  under  a  setraaid-e 
^  order  announced  by  the  War  I'ood  Adminis- 

tration   to  be  effective  July  l?,  1944. 
This  order.  o.'JFO  106...will  operate  in 
nearly  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River... in  Illinois ..  .V/iscon- 
sin.,.and  Delaware,  and  in  certain  coun- 
ties in  Virginia. , .West  Virginia. . .and 
Maryland .. .the  nation's  major  turkey 
produci-ig  areas.     All  turkeys  marketed 
and  dressed  in  these  areas  will  be  set 
aside  until  the  quantity  neeced  is  ob- 
tained.   While  the  actual  quantity  to 
be  procured  for  all  the  Armed  Services  cannot  be  disclosed,  the  amount  \j±11 
probably  exceed  the  35  million  pounds  obtained  under  a  similar  food  order 
last  year.    The  amount  will  be  in  addition  to  the  8  million  pounds  of  hen 
turkey  obtained  during  April  and  May, 

Last  year,  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving,  Christinas  and  New  Year's  Day  dinners 
Y/ent  by  ship. plane. .  .truck. ,  .jeep. .  .muleback  and  manback  to  battle  fronts. 
Sailors  and  marines  v/ounded  on  Tarawa  ate  turkey  in  sick  bay,  aboard  ships 
that  evacuated  them  from  the  island.    Turkeys  v/ere  cooked  in  galleys  of 
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American  fighting  surface  ships  and  submarines  in 
the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Turkeys  were  featured  holiday  courses  for  our  forces 
stationed  in  North  Africa, . .Italy .England, . .and 
at  home. 

Civilian  Turkey  Supplies 

Since  requirements  for  tlie  Arrned  Forces  are  greater 
this  year,  the  supply  of  "holiday  birds"  for  civilians 
^j,^  v/ill  be  somewhat  smaller.    It  is  expected  that  civil- 
ians will  have  available  about  3  pounds  of  turkey  per 
5«r>-A 'I  capita  this  year.    This  is  only  about  a  quarter  pound 

c^L^^^  less  per  person  than  last  year.    Due  to  favorable 

^  v/eather  and  growing  conditions  thus  far  in  the  major 

turkey  producing  areas,  turkey  slaughter  is  expected  to  total  480 
■  million  pounds ..  .compared  v/ith  an  actual  total  of  466  million  pounds 
last  year.    By  wrj  of  comparison,  in  the  pre-war  years  1935-39  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  was  2.6  pounds  of  turkey* 


THE  FAT  OF  TI-E  LAI^ID 


Because  the  peak  season  for  milk  production  is  passed,  less  butter 
and  Cheddar  cheese  v/ill  be  available  for  our  total  civilian  population 
during  the  July  through  Sept- 
ember period. . .less  than  for 
the  past  three  months.  'Tith 
the  exception  of  butter j  the 
supply  picture  of  other  edible 
fats  and  oils  is  improved« 
Civilians  will  be  getting  one 
billion,  41  million  pounds 


for  consumption  during  July, 
August  and  September .com- 
pared with  998  million  pounds 
for  the  past  quarter. 

The  civilian  allocation  of 
butter  for  the  next  three 
months  is  down  about  37 
million  pounds o . ,it ' s  about 
395  million  pounds  compared 
v/ith  432  million  pounds  for 

April  through  June,    Because  of  Armed  Forces  requirements,  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  continue  the  butter  set-aside  program  through  Sept- 
ember or  October.    So  civilians  can  expect  less  butter  the  rest  of 
this  year  than  they  had  during  the  past  six  months. 

Supply  of  Cheese 

Cheddar  cheese  supplies  for  civilians  also  will  be  smaller  during 
the  present  quarter ,. ,103  million  pounds  compared  with  120  million 
pounds  for  the  preceding  three-month  period »    The  current  allocation 
is  larger  than  for  the  months  October,  1943?  through  March,  1944  when 
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civilians  \/erc  getting  90  million  pounds  each  ' '  ■  :;; 

quarter,    ViHiile  the  cheddar  cheese  allocation   -'    '  l  . 

.  has  been  cut,  civilians  will  have  about  6 

million  more  pounds  of  Sv/iss .Italian. , ,  '^-.^^^  . 
limburger .  ..and  other  siinilar  types  of  cheese,  j4y 

during  the  next  three  months.  v^^v^rL^^  ^ 

Evaporated  milk  supplies  for  civilians ,. .too .. .will  be  smaller  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter ,.  .about  383  million  pounds  compared  v;ith  435 
million  pounds  from  April  through  June.    In  partial  compensation,  the 
condensed  milk  allocation  has  been  uppcd  about  4  million  pounds. 


MILK  ON  k  BUDGET 


Just  so  your  listeners  won't  bo  surprised  at  less  milk  in  the  next 
fov;  months... you  might  start  reminding  them  that  milk  will  bo  back 
on  a  budget  this  fall.    Predictions  arc  that  the  decline  in  milk 
production  v/ill  reach  a  point  below  that  of  recent  low  seasons,,, 
principally  because  of  the  ever-increasing  manpo\/er  shortage .and 
the  lack  of  grain  feeds,  besides  the  fact  that  more  milk  products 
will  bo  needed  for  overseas  shipments.    There'll  be  enough  milk 
produced  during  those  low  production  months  to  meet  essential  needs... 
but  hardly  enough  to  m.cet  all  demands. 

Milk  dealers  in  metropolitan  areas  v/ill  bo  liruitod  in  the  amount 
of  milk. , .cream. , .cottage  cheese, , .buttermilk. . .and  chocolate  milk 
that  they  can  sell.    But  because  of  this  quota  limitation  on  the 
am.ount  that  can  be  sold,., the  necessity  for  coupon  rationing  v/ill  be 
forestalled.    By  limiting  fluid  sales,  sufficient  milk  is  diverted 
to  creameries .cheese  factor ies .pov/der  plants,,, and  condenseries 
to  produce  the  butter, ., cheese, „, milk  powder,., and  evaporated  milk 
needed  for  v/ar  uses  and  to  meet  essential  civilian  requirements  as  v/ell. 


FRISZIIIG  FRUITS  AIJD  ^TEGSTABLEo 


For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  war  requirements  will  take  slightly 
more  than  half  of  our  supply  of  coi.nmercially  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables.   So  folks  v/ho  ca.n  get  fresh  produce  arc  planning  to  supple- 
ment winter  meals  with  foods  preserved  at  home.    They  v/ill  be  canning,,, 
brining o o .drying, „ .and  freezing  foods,  if  they're  wise. 


Where  freezer  locker  storage  is  available,  your  listeners  will  find 


it  one  of  the  best  means 


of  food  preservation.    Vegetables  and  fruits 
that  arc  frozen  keep  almost  all  of  their 
natural  color,  flavor,  and  nutritive  value, 

All  fresh  foods  contain  bacteria  and  organisms 
that  multiply  and  soon  spoil  food  at  ordinary 
temperatures,    While  the  action  of  bacteria 
and  cnz^T-ies  is  not  stopped  completely  by 
freezing  tempero.tures ,  it  is  slowed.  So 
foods  at  zero  degrees  Farenlacit  keep  for 
six  months  to  more  than  a  year  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  when  they  \;ero  first  frozen. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricul-'-.ural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the  U,  5,. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  tolling 
how  to  prepare  vegetables  and  fruits  for  freezing.    The  pcjirphlot 
outlines  preparation  steps  and  methods  of  packing.    For  a  free  copy, 
write  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  bulletin  A,\"/I-1C0,  "How  to  Prepare 
Vegetables  and  Fruits  For  Freezing", 

EGGS  IN  DAILY  lOSALS 

Eggs .whether  served  "as  eggs"  or  hidden  in  the  cooking. , .are  a 
versatile  food  in  summer  meals. 

The  Bureau  of  Kuraan  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  ho.s  just  issued  a  pcjnphlet,  "Egg  Dishes 

For  Any  Ileal",    Tliis  pamphlet  tells,  first, 
the  fam.ilar  ways  to  fix  eggs o stressing  a  few 
fundamoiital  rules  so  that  the  eggs  will  not  bo 
cooked  to  a  tough  and  leathery  state.  There 
arc  over  40  recipes  given  for  using  eggs  —  with 
vegetables  and  cereals ...in  salads .salad  dres- 
sings    .sandwich  spreads... as  custards  and  other 
desserts . 


Although  eggs  are  still  in  good  supply  across 
the  country,  recipes  in  this  pamphlet  can  be 
used  whether  eggs  are  scarce  or  plentiful.  The 
smaller  nujnber  of  eggs  called  for  in  a  recipe 
give  an  appetizing  dish.    But  when  the  homemaker  has  an  abundance  of 
eggSjcah^  can. use  the  larger  number  called  for  in  the  recipe  and  get 
more  food  value.    Egg  dishes     .such  as  custards  and  puddings  .  o  .v/ill 
be  smoother  and  richer  v/hen  more  eggs  are  used. 


Broadcasters  may  wisli  to  tell  their  listeners  of  this 
l6  page  booklet.     A  free  copy  mtiy  bo  obtained  by 
writing  the  Office  of  Inf oniiation,  U,  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  Do  0.     Ask  for  bul- 
letin AWI-89,  "Egg  Dishes  For  Any  Meal."  You 
broadcasters  may  get  copies  from  the  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  Administration,  Western 
Union  Building,  Atlanta  3s  Georgia, 


FRUIT  BUTTI^Ro  THE  BRE.'JD 


With  butter  supplies  smaller  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  wise  homemaker  is  nov/  making  jelly  and 
fruit  butters  to  stretch  the  "spreads"  on  toast  and 
sandwiches  for  this  \/inter. 


Fruit  butter  is  more  economical <,,  .so  far  as 
amount  of  sugar  used 00. than  any  other  fruit 


Also,  many  fruits  too  srjall  or  imperfect  in 


the 

spread. 

shape 


for  canning  make  excellent  fruit  butter, 


Since  no 
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no  straining  of  the  fruit  is  necessary  as  for  jelly,  fruit  butter 
also  saves  on  preparation  time... and  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
end  product . 


Fruits  most  commonly  used  for  butters  are  tart 
apples . , .apricots , • .grapes . . .peaches . . .pears ... 
plums... and  quinces,    Apple  butter  made  with 
cider  has  an  especially  good  flavor... or  apples 
may  be  combined  with  grapes  ..  .quinces  ,.  .or  pluras, 

To  make  fruit  butter,  remind  your  listeners  to 
use  only  sound,  ripe  fruit... or  firm  portions  of 
windfalls  or  culls .    Fruit  should  be  cooked  until 
soft,  stirring  constantly.    Then,  it  must  be 
pressed  first  through  a  colander  and  then  a  fine 
sieve  to  give  the  fruit  a  smooth  consistency. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  according  to  taste, 
but  the  usual  proportion  is  half  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit  pulp.        fourth  to  a  half  teaspoon  of 
salt  added  to  every  gallon  of  butter  brings  out  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit.    Then,  the  sugar  and  fruit  mixture  is  boiled  rapidly, 
stirred  as  it  boils  so  it  won't  burn,    As  the  butter  cooks  down 
and  becomes  thick,  the  heat  must  be  turned  lower  to  prevent 
spattering,    \7hcn  the  butter  is  thick,  it  can  be  tested  by  pour- 
ing a  spoonful  on  a  cold  plate,    li  no  rim  of  liquid  appears 
around  the  edge,  the  butter  is  done.    Then  stir  in  spices  as 
desired, ,, one  to  tv/o  teaspoons  of  mixed  ground  spices  to  a  gal- 
lon of  the  butter  may  bo  just  enough  to  give  a  delicate  spiciness 
without  hiding  the  fruit  flavor.    Then  the  boiling  hot  butter 
is  poured  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  sealed. 


/LiyOTPCR  TRIP  FOR  TIIAT  V/OODI]II  COilTAIJER 

There's  a  shortage  of  wooden  containers.    Remember?    This  fo.ct.., 
plus  a  bumper  harvest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  prospect ., ,has 
prompted  the  ^Jifar  Food  iidministration  to  urge  grocery  stores  and 
consumers  to  use  every  means  to  save  precious  boxes  and  baskets, 

VJooden  containers  when  returned  to  market  channels  have  re-use 
value.    Orange  crates  can  be  used  to  ship  poaches,  apples  or 
vegetables.     And  it  is  estimated  that  as  high  as  60  percent  of 
some  commodities  such  as  cucumbers,  beans  and  broccoli  could  be 
marketed  in  used  wooden  crates  or  hampers. 

Thousands  of  empty  wooden  containers  are  now  used  by  retailers 
to  hold  groceries  purchased  in  their  stores  and  carried  home  by 
customers,    Fev;  of  these  containers  ever  find  their  way  back  for 
cOiTimercial  use  again.    They  are  usv;ally  burned  or  destroyed. 

Broadcasters  can  help  a  lot  in  the  container 
salvage  campaign.-    You  might  urge  listeners 
to  use  a  cloth  shopping  bag  to  carry  home  the 
larger  purchases  of  food  stuffs.    Tell  them  if 
the  merchant  packed  their  groceries  in  a  wooden 
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box  last  v/eek,  not  to  diecard  it.    Have  them 
take  it  back  to  the  grocery  store  for  carry- 
ing the  food  order  home  this  week.    The  same 
suggestions  hold  true  for  cardboard  cartons 
and  large  brown  wrapping  paper  bagg,  in  which 
production  is  also  limited. 

U.  S.  <\.  GROCERY  STOKE 

The  Office  of  Distribution, 
War  Food  administration,  has 
the  v/artirae  assignment  of  see- 
ing that  necessary  groceries 
are  made  available  to  our  A.rraed 
Forces... our  Allies «. .and  ter- 
ritories.   Stockpiles  must  be 
maintained  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  meet  war  needs »  But 
when  certain  food  reserves  are 
no  longer  needed  to  meet  non- 
civilian  requirements,  they  are 
released  to  /"jnerican  consumers. 
Inventories  are  constantly  re- 
viewed.   Thus  danger  of  excessive 
surpluses  to  disrupt  markets 
after  the  v/ar  is  reduced  and  stocks  are.  lcppt.  in  fresh  oonditioB. 
To  prevent  deterioration  in  Government  owned  foods oo .particularly 
of  a  perishable  nature ..  .the  ¥/ar  Food  Administration  "turns"  its 
stock,  which  is  an  established  trade  practice, 

lis  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  YiTar  Food 
Administration  sold  back  into  civilian  trade 
channels  more  than  15  million  dollars  worth 
of  food  during  May  and  June.    The  list  in- 
cluded canned  fruits  and  vegetables. i • 
dried  f ruit .dairy  products o . .eggs , 
beans .peas , o .rice. « of ish  products .and 
Irish  potatoes  for  manufacture  of  starch. 

Occasionally  the  inventory  reveals  relatively  small  lots  of  food 
v/hich  are  "out  of  position"  for  Government  use.    This  means... 
for  example othat  food  sent  to  one  part  of  the  country  for  ship- 
ment overseas  may  bo  released  to  the  trade  because  of  changed 
shipping  schedules. 

Some  of  the  stocks  released  were  built  up  as  a  result  of  purchase 
under  price  support  programs »« .which  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration 
has  undertaken  to  encourage  production  and  to  assure  adequa.te 
supplies.    These  purchases  are  made  during  the  period  of  peak 
production,  and  as  production  declines  and  the  market  can  absorb 
the  commodities  they  are  fed  back  to  consumer  channels. 

The  \7ar  Food  Administration's  Office  of  Distribution,  through 
its  Sales  Division,  is  attempting  to  make  use  of  established 
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normal  trade  channels  to  release  food  stocks  for  civilian  use. 
Generally,  the  original  packer  is  given  the  first  chance  to  buy 
back  food  stocks,     ."xny  balance  not  sold  in  that  manner  is  distri- 
buted through  other  usual  trade  channels. 

Marketing  Plentiful  Foods 

although  rtonerican  produced  food  can  not  alv/ays  fill  every  v/artirae 
denand  put  on  it  by  civilians,  our  Armed  Forces  and  .lilies,  there 
are  periods  of  market  surpluses .at  least  seasonally  and  locally. 

This  periodical  abundance  may  be  due  to  particularly  favorable 
growing  weather  and  above  normal  yields... or  a  crop  may  be  over- 
planted  because  the  year  before  there  was  a  below  average  yield 
and  prices  at  the  market  advanced.    Or,  sometimes  storage  and 
transportation  facilities  are  limited. 

The  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
administration,  has  been  assigned  the  job 
of  scuing  that  food  produced  on  Uworiccn 
farms  is  available  at  the  place  it  is  need- 
ed at  the  right  tiiiic  and  in  the  proper 
form.    VHien  there  are  plentiful  foods,,, 
especially  perishables .the  War  Food 
i'ldministration  attempts  to  sec  that  they 
are  consumed  fresh,.,or  canned  and  stored 
for  future  use.    This  not  only  helps  to 
assure  e.doquate  diets  for  the  civilian 
population  tho  year  round,  but  provides 
the  American  farmer  a  market. 

To  keep  the  ijnerican  public  informed  as  to  plentiful  foods, 
the  Office  of  Distribution  issues  a  v/eckly  check  list,,  .also 
an  advance  list  of  foods,  likely  to  be  plentiful  for  the  month 
ahead , 

Market  news  reporters  at  tl:o  most  im- 
portant terminals  issue  daily  and  weekly 
reports  of  the  aiaounts,  quality  and 
prices  of  fresh  produce.    Regional  and 
District  offices  of  the  Office  of  Distri- 
bution call  attention  to  th.c  supplies  of 
food  in  their  areas.    Local  nutrition 
coriUflittecs  are  provided  v/ith  food  supply 
information  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tact consuraers  in  various  v/ays , 

And  whenever  a  com..iodity  promises  to  bo  so  plentiful  as  to 
rcquir'^  a  special  drive,  a  fact  sheet  is  prepared  and  sent 
to  other  Government    agencies,  to  the  trade  and  various 
other  groups  who  might  help  on  the  program. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

Busy  homemakers  can  take  it  easy  these  days , ,  ,r/hen  it  conies 
to  planning  menus  o .because  suiriiner  fresh  vegetables  are 
hitting  their  peak  seasons .. .giving  plenty  of  choice  for 
variety.    Sweet  corn's  at  its  best... in  quality ., .price .. . 
and  supply.    V/hether  its  served  on  the  cob,,, cut  off  and 
fried.,,or  mixed  with  its  side-kick  okra  in  succotash.., 
it's  a  good  bet  for  the  thrifty  honemaker,    And  that  okra 
is  fairly  plentiful  this  week,  too ,. .reasonably  priced,  and 
of  generally  good  quality. 

/■inother  good  vegetable  hitting  its  peak  production  season 
is  squash... and  it's  one  of  the  lowest  priced  vegetables  on 
the  markets.    Field  peas,  at  their  peak,  are  plentiful.,, 
and  reasonably  priced,    Irish  potatoes  continue  in  moderate 
supplies  o.t  moderate  prices,    Lnd  there 're  enough  leafy  greens 
available  to  keep  every  one  supplied  with  the  first  two  of 
the  Basic  Seven  food  groups  needed. 

Cabbage,  though  a  little  light  in  supply,  is  reasonably  priced, 
/ind  since  this  vegetable  is  one  of  the  best  for  crunchy  suixier 
salads... you  might  give  your  listeners  a  few  suggestions  on 
different  combinations .such  as  chopped  cabbage  and  cucumbers... 
or  radishes o „ ogrcen  onion  tops. „, or  carrots.    Or  they  can 
quarter  tomatoes  and  stuff  v/ith  cole  slaw.    Those  tomatoes 
are  still  a  little  high  priced  for  the  best  quality.    Snap  beans 
continue  in  fair  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  though  the 
quality  varies  considerably,  so  you  might  remind  your  homemakers 
to  look  for  pods  that  are  bright  green. . .clean, . .and  free  from 
blight  spots  v;hen  they're  selecting  them  at  the  grocer's.  If 
the  pods  don't  snap  easily ., .they're  likely  to  be  wilted, stringy 
or  tough. 

Peaches  get  first  honors  in  suinmer  desserts  these  days,,, now 
that  they're  at  their  peak  season,     iind  they're  just  about  half 
the  price  they  were  selling  for  last  year.    Varieties  available 
are  mostly  Elberta's , .  .and  some  Hale's,    Heavy  supplies  of  v/ater- 
melon  are  competing  v/ith  those  peaches  for  favorite  fruits  nov7,,, 
and  they're  lower  priced  than  they  have  been.    For  luxury  items,,, 
there're  a  few  apples .., just  beginning  to  come  in. scattered 
lots  of  plums  and  cherries.    Cantaloupes  are  at  their  most  plentiful 
for  the  season, o .though  they're  due  for  a  decline  in  quantity  after 
next  week, 

■X-    ^    -X-^    ■>r    -^r    -H-    •};•    -SJ-    -J^    ^    -5^  -J;-    -It    '/r    -Jr    '/^   -Sf  # 

■X-    The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on 

general  supplies  and  movem.ents  of  fresh  ^ 

-3;-    fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable 

-)r    to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure 
these  products  are  available  in  your 

■5C-    comiiiunity . 
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A  FL/xG  MfJlKS  THE  SPCT 

Food  processors  who  have  gone  ahead  to  set 
records  in  quality''  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, despite  v/artiiae  difficulties,  are 
receiving  the  ¥/ar  Food  i'ldninistration' s  "A"- 
award  for  achieveuent, 

(It  present,  172  food  processing  plants  across 
the  country  are  flying  the  "/I"  *V.vard  flag 
which  represents  the  saiue  high  standards  of 
work  for  food  processing  as  the  urny-Navy  "E" 
award  does  for  industrial  production. 

The  verdant  green  background  of  the  flag  synbolizcs  the  agricultural  base 
of  the  food  processing  industry.    The  center  design,,, a  circle  fornod  by 
a  head  of  wheat  on  one  side  and  a  steel  gear  on  the  other ., .signifies 
full  agricultural  production,    V/ithin  the  circle  is  the  blue  "A"  for 
achievenent.    A  white  star  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  flag  in- 
dicates a  year  of  outstanding  acconplishi-ient , 

The  flag  nust  be  won  anew  each  year,    Hov/ever,  once  a  plant  gets  recog- 
nition, it  strives  to  maintain  a  high  record  of  production  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  a  nev/  flag.    Each  successive  flag  carries  an  additional 
service  star  in  the  loft  hand  corner,. .one  for  each  year  the  a.v/ard  is 
granted. 

The  flag  was  designed  to  represent  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  plant 
as  a  v;hole,    A  pin  has  also  been  designed  for  enployees  to  v/ear  as  their 
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personal  symbol  of  cooperation.    The  pin  "bears  the  central  de- 
vice carried  on  the  flag  and  the  words,  " Achievement  Award  - 
Food  Fights  for  Freedom" ,    Over  100,000  food  processing  workers 
in  the  United  States  have  earned  these  pins* 

Nominations  for  tho  "A"  av/ard'are  originated  by  Regional  Directors 
of  the  Office  of  Distribution,  ¥/ar  Food  Administration. •♦or  by 
commodity  branches  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  in  Washington, 
D,  G,  Any  emploj'-ee  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  may  also  propose 
a  plant  for  consideration.    An  Av/ards  Board  then  considers  the 
nominations  and  recommends  final  a.ction  to  the  Director  of  Food 
Distribution, 

Both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  a  part  in  awarding  the  "A"  to  outstanding  food  processors. 
Therefore,  an  army  or  navy  officer  makes  the  presentation  of  the 
flag  at  a  special  ceremony  at  the  recognized  plant, 

VIT/'iJ/IINS:    LOST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN 

,  Fresh  air  and  water  are  good  for  man  and 
)  beast,,, but  not  for  the  life  of  a  vitajnin, 

r     '^^^(^^'^j^  The  homemaker  who  vi/ants  to  assure  her  family 
^      J    -r--^'        vitamins  in  proportion  to  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  consumed  must  buy  only  the  amount  of 
perishable  foods  her  family  v/ill  eat.  The 
longer  vegetables  and  fruits  stay  in  the  mar- 
ket and  in  home  storage,  the  more  vitamins 
lost. 


iAs^    ijU^c£<^'^^  Vitamin  G  is  easily  destroyed.    Heat  and  air 

/  ^^v-^^^'-^-  ^re  two  of  its  cominon  enemies  o .  .and  v/atcr  v/ill 

^'  dissolve  it.    So  oven  though  some' of  the 

greens,  which  arc  relatively  good  sources  of  Vitamin  G,  may  seem 
dirty  when  they  come  from  the  garden,  they  should  not  be  soaked 
in  water.    TiTash  them  quickly  in  one  water  bath.    Lift  them  out 
and  place  in  fres'h  water.    By  several  quick  rinsings,  the  grit 
and  dirt  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  and  the  vegetables 
will  not  be  bruised  or  crushed.  ^  Because  crushing,  too",  is  another 
way  to  lose  dome  of  the  Vitamin  G, 

When  cooking  fresh  greens  use  just  enough  ¥/ater  to  "keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  pan.    By  cooking  vegetables  in  briskly  boiling, 
slightly  salted  water,  Vitamin  C  is  retained  longer,,, but  remember 
to  use  as  little  water  as  possible. 

The  less  out  surfaces  there  are,  the  less  vitcxiins  will  be  ox- 
posed  to  v;ater  and  air.  Out  vegetables  in  large  pieces  rather 
than  small  ones,,, or  better  yet,  boil  them  with  skins  on. 


Vegetables  that  are  to  be  grated  or  diced  should  be  fixed  just 
before  using.  Cole  slaw,,, for  example, ., should  be  shredded  at 
the  last  minute,  so  that  the  air    will  not  have  much  time  to 
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destroy  the  Vitanin  C.    Vegetables  that  are  shredded  lose  less 
vitamins  than  those  that  have  been  chopped.    The  use  of  a  plastic 
knife  for  shredding  results  in  less  vitrjnin  loss  than  using  a 
netal  one. 

Thianin,  riboflavin  and  niacin. , .three  of  the  B  Vitanins,  are 
soluble  in  water  also.    Foods  rich  in  these  vitrjnins  should  not 
be  soaked,  and  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  cooked  should  bo  used. 

There  is 'a  knack  of  preparing  frozen  foods  in  order  to  keep  the 
vitardns jtoo.  Keep  then  frozen  hard  until  you're  ready  to  use' 
then.  Vegetables  should  bo  placed  frozen  into  slightly  salted, 
boiling  water. 

In  canning,  acid  fruits  a.nd  tonatocs  retain  their  Vitrxiin  C 
better  than  do  non-acid  vegetables,    k  good  bit  of  the  B  Vitar.iins 
dissolve  in  canning,  so  if  the  liquor  in  the  jar  is  not  used, 
nuch  of  this  vitanin  value  will  be  lost, 

lIThether  foods  are  canned,  frozen  or  dehydrated,  there  are  several 
points  to  rencnber  if  vitrxiin  value  is  to  be  rptained.  Select 
produce  of  prine  quality  and  naturity.    Second,  prepare  food 
ir.]nediatcly  before  it  has  tine  to  deteriorate.    Use  product  v/ithin 
a  year,  if  possible,  fron  the  tine  it  v/as  prepared, 

KE;.TrCR\7KIGHT  VEGET.iBLES 

Fron  January  through  June  of  this 
year,  120  nillion  pounds  of  de- 
hydrated vegetables  have  been 
produced  to  neet  the  ionense 
needs  of  war.,,90  percent  of  this 
output  going  to  the  arned  Forces 
and  countries  under  Lend-Lease, 

While  there  were  only  l8  vege- 
table dehydration  conpanies  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  v;ar,  there  are  now  around 
150.    Dehydrated  foods  have  played  an  inporta.nt  role  in  this  v/ar' 
because  they  save  cargo  anc.  shipping  storage  space.    In  addition,  ' 
*  dried  foods  keep  well  and  retain  nuch  of  their  original  food  value, 
flavor  and  texture. 

Vegetables  for  dehydration  are  cut  into  cubes,  strips  or  shreds. 
Then  they  a.re  placed  on  trays  or  conveyor  belts  and  cither  dried 
in  cabinets  or  run  through  drying  tunnels.    The  drying  tine  ranges 
fron  eight  to  fifteen  hours,,,the  principle  being  to  dry  the  vege- 
table fron  the  inside  out.  .  The  exterior  of  the  vegetables  is  kept 
noist  by  controlled  hunidity  in  the  drier  until  the  inner  product 
is  of  a  desired  tenperaturc.    Most  of  the  water  is  evr.porated  in 
the  early  stages  of  drying  and  then  the  heat  is  decreased. 

As  you  nay  know,  vegetables  are  75  to  95  percent  water.  ..t  the 
end  of  the  dehydration  process,  this  v/ater  content  is  cut  to  as 
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little  as  5  percent,  and  the  vegetables  shrink  fron  one-third 
to  one-sixth  the  size  v/hen  fresh.    This  nethod  ofprocessing 
cuts  vifeight  even  norc  than  bulk... to  one-tenth  that  of  the  rav/ 
product, 

A.S  soon  as  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  the  vegetables  must 
be  sealed  ii-.miediately ,    The  developnent  of  the  container  industry 
for  dehydrated  vegetables  is  aLuost  as  inportant  as  the  dehydra- 
tion itself.    The  container  must  be  noisturo,  air,  vapor  and  grease 
proof.    It  must  be  odorless,  tasteless  and  non-toxic.    Besides  this 
it  must  be  strong  and  durable,  irxiune  to  insects  and  corrosion. 
Most  of  the  dehydrated  vegetables  are  at  present  packed  in  five- 
gallon  tin  containers.    Two  of  these  containers  are  packed  in  a 
wood  or  fiber  outer  shipping  case  which  is  reinforced  by  nbtal 
strapping  for  shipiuent  overseas. 

Dehydrated  carrots .onions .turnips ,, .white  and  sweet  potatoes,., 

cabbage .and  beets  taste  about  the  sane  as  fresh  stored  vegetables 
when  they  have  been  reconstituted  with  v^atcr.    Others  take  on  an 
entirely  new  flavor  when  dried, 

ks  for  food  value,  freshly  dehj'-drated  vegetables  contain  about 
the  sane  amount  of  protein,  starch  and  sugar  as  fresh  or  canned 
vegetables.    Some  of  the  vitanin  value  is  lost  but  this  fa.ctor 
is  being  overcone  as  the  dehydration  process  is  inproved.  The 
faster  the  water-evaporation,  the  less  vitanin  loss  there  is. 

Old  Story  in  New  Forn 


Dehydration  as  a  nethod  of  food  processing 
is  old.    The  Egyptians  dried  foods  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.    The  American  Indians 
were  drying  corn,  neat  and  fish  long  before 
the  white  nen  cane  to  this  countrjr.  Their 
penraican  v/as  nade  fron  strips  of  buffe.lo 
neat  which  was  beaten  until  cruxiply.  The 
Indians  added  nclted  tallow  to  these  neat 
crunbs  and  the  mixture  was  stored  in  leather 
bags  where  it  would  keep  for  long  periods. 
Our  Nov/  England  forefathers  took  a  tip  fron 
the  Indians  and  dried  corn,  fruit  and  cod- 
fish.   In  fact,  drying  codfish  for  export 
was  the  first  co.Dnercial  food  industry  of 
North  Anerica.    Dried  vegetables  were  used 
during  the  war  between  the  States.    At  that  tine,  "dessicated 
vegetables" .,  ,as  they  were  called. .  .neant  added  nourishiiont  and 
lighter  packs  for  the  soldiers.     And  when  the  Klondike  gold  rush 
was  on,  part  of  the  grub  supply  for  niners  was  dried  potatoes. 
Then  during  the  last  V/orld  \7ar,  9  nillion  pounds  of  dehydrated 
foods .. ,nainly  potatoes  and  soup  nixturcs . . .went  overseas  to 
our  forces. 
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SOUP  IN  DRY  FOm 

Dry  nix  and  dehydrated  soups  have  appeared  regularly  on  the 
plentiful  food  lists  for  civilians  this  year.    Since  these 
dry  soup  rdxes  have  coco  into  volur.:c  production  only  since 
the  beginning  of  the  v/ar,  they  arc  still  unknown  to  r..any  con- 
suncrs  • 

The  honer.akcr  who  lacks  tine  to  prepare  soups  at  hone  will 
find  the  dry-nix  and  dehydrated  soups  a  convenience  food. 
These  soups  are  packed  in  paper  bags  or  boxes  and  the  snail 
package  is  usually  sufficient  for  four  to  six  servings.  For 
preparation,  v/ator  or  nilk  is  added,  and  after  a  few  ninutos 
of  siiuinering  the  soup  is  ready  for  the  family .    However,  the 
honenaker  should  follow  directions  on  the  box  since  each  man- 
ufacturer has  tested  his  own  product  for  best  results, 

lit  present  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  different  brands 
of  dry-nix  and  dehydrated  soups, 
Sone  conswaers  nay  have  tried  brands 
that  were  not  palatable  and  as  a  re- 
sult have  not  made  additional  purchases. 
Since  these  soups  under  present  pack- 
aging stay  at  peak  quality  only  about 
six  nonths,  freshness  is  one  of  the 
prine  considerations  v/hen  purchase  is     C  <3^o-r&  ^^l-t^^-^  " 
nade.  '  Consunors  should  select  the  a ^  -  ^...jxJU, 

freshest  looking  packages  and  get  /i--^^' 
acquainted  with  the  fast-noving 

brands.    These  dried  soups  grow  stale  in  grocery  stores  and  in 
hones;  so  they  should  not  be  purchased  too  long  ahead  of  using 
tir"ie,    /ind  all  the  contents  of  a  package  should  be  used  innodiately 
when  the  package  is  opened,    Sone  concerns  code  their  packages 
on  date  of  nanufacture  and  systcnatically  supply  distributors 
with  fresh  stocks.    By  renoving  fron  shelves  the  ovcr-ago  stocks, 
they  assure  the  customer  a  prodvict  of  high  quality. 

The  nutritional  value  of  those  soups  is  larcely  that  of  the 
chief  ingredients ,ccreals ,  legur-ies  or  vegetables. 

About  75  percent  of  the  dry-nix  soiafsuanufacturcd  at  present  have 
a  cereal  base  and  are  the  chicken  noodle  or  beef  noodle  variety. 
In  the  renaining  25  percent  produced,  leguncs  or  vegetables  are 
the  najor  ingredients,        fev/  of  the  legujic  dry -nix  soups  have 
a  soybean  base*    Pulverized  peas  and  beans  are  the  najor  ingred- 
ients.   For  food  value,  these  dry-nix  soups  nade  with  lcru::o3  are 
the  npst  significant.    The  vegetable  dry-nix  soups  are  nade  fron 
a  variety  of  dehydrated  vegetables,  a  few  with  a  soybean  base. 
Dehydrated  carrots  and  white  potatoes  are  the-  principal  vegetables 
used. 

Dehydrated  soups  for  civilian  use  are  nade  fron  vegetables  and 
other  products  which  are  conbined  into  a  liquid  soup  and  then 
dehydrated.    This  variety,  which  represents  less  than  2  percent 
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of  the  total  dry  soups  nanufactured,  is  used  chiefly  as  baby 
food. 


Now  that  the  combined  food  board  has  released  its  pioneer 
report  on  the  food  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  comparisons  can  be  made  between  currnnt 
and  prc-v/ar  eating  habits  in  the  three  countries. 


Checking  on  the  milk  supply,  the  report 
shov/s  that  in  194-3 j  A.mericans  were  using 
about  16  percent  more  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts (excluding  butter)    than  before  the 
war,    Canada,  too,  has  been  using  more  milk 
than  before  the  v/ar,  but  the  Canadians  do 
not  eat  much  cheese,    English  consumers  are 
eating  more  than  twice  the  ar.iount  of  cheese 
that  Americans  eat  and  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  Canadians,    But  thoy  are 
still  getting  25  percent  less  rdlk  and 
milk  products  than  we  are. 


Americans  have  fared  v;cll  at  the  meat  course,  having  received 
on  the  average  of  141  pounds  of  ricat  per  person  last  year^ 
Before  the  war  the  average  per  capita  consumption  v;as  134.9 
pounds.    The  average  Canadian  got  about  134  pounds  of  meat  in 
1943  and  the  average  Britisher  got  only  about  I07  pounds. 


There,  the  consur.ier  received  about  29  shell  eggs  last  year. 
Dried  eggs,  obtained  through  lend-lease,  are  helping  to  fill 
in  the  gap, 

[is  far  as  lard  and  shortening  and  other  fat-bearing  .foods  are 
concerned,  English  supplies  are  seriously  deficient ., ,15  per- 
cent less  than  fimerica' s ,  The  English  have  alvvays  eaten' more 
butter  than  Americans,  although  not  so  much  as-  Canadians,  v/ho 
are  the  biggest  butter  eaters  in  the  world. 

In  the  U,  S,  our  fresh  fruit  production  is -limited  only  by 
weather  and  crop  yields.    During,  the  war,  our  consumption  of 
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/Iniazing  is  the  fact  that  before  the  war 
Ai'.ier leans  v;ere  eating  5  times  as  much 
poultry  as  the  British,  and  nov/  v/e*re 
actually  consuming  12  times  as  much, 
England's  fish  consuiuption  is  still 
double  that  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,    In  terms  of  both  poultry  and 
fish,  the  average  Britisher  got  only  I8 
pounds  while  the    average  i'imerican  got 
about  28  pounds. 


9 


England's  supply  of  eggs  is  only  about 
one-half  that  of  the  United  States. 
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imniioGS  and  citrus  fruits  increased  by  16  percent.  Total 
citrus  fruit  and  tor.iato  supplies  averaged  103  poundsper 
capita;  and  other  fruits  totaled  ..-^ne-^ 
about  104  pounds  per  capita, 
Each  Canadian  got  about  62  pounds 
of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits, 
and  about  72  pounds  of  other 
fruits  last  year.    In  Great 

"Britain  expectant  nothers  and  ^  JoiiL^-t-^ 

infants  have  had  an  adequate  l».^.«-r' ■  <•■  ^^^^^jiXy.  , 

supply  of  fruit  juices,  but  to 
the  ordinary  consaucr  a  glass 

of  fruit  juice  is  a  rare  treat  which  only  cones  once  or 
twice  a  year,    English  housewives ' are  finding  potatoes  a 
poor  substitute  for  citrus  fruits,  even  though  potatoes  con- 
tain vitamin  C, 

Uith  all  her  imports  cut  off,  Canada  has  been  forced  to  rely 
on  her  ov/n  short  grov/ing  season  for  her  vcfotable  requirements, 
Her^applies  of  grden  and  leafy  vegetables  averaged  33  pounds 
per  capita.    The  British  have  a  program  similar  to  our  Victory 
gardens,  which  they  call  the  "Dig  for  Victory"  crmpaign,  that 
has  been  so  successful  that  England  now  has  vegetable  supplies 
large  enough  to  insure  every  one  133  pounds  of  green  vegetables. 
This  is  42  percent  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States, 

In  contrast  to  the  feed  supplies  in  these 
three  countries  here  are  the  ar.iounts  of 
food  allov/ed  the  average  consuraer  in 
Germany  each  years     28  pounds  of  meat.,, 
23  pounds  of  fat,,.26  pounds  of  sugaroo. 
and  26  quarts  of  skii.i;rK)d  milk.  Food 
rations  in  most  of  the  occupied  countries 
are  even  lower. 


"?r  "Jf 


-^^CONSER^/E  THAT  P/IPER  *         *  *      *  * 


The  scarcity  of  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper  is  ^ 

*  still  a  problem, ,  .and  one  that  wa.rrants  plenty 

*  of  attention.    So  you  might  keep  reminding  your  * 

*  listeners  that  they  can  do  a  lot  to  help  by 
saving  these  bags  when  they  get  them  home  from  * 
the  grocer' s ,and  taking  them  back  again  on 
their  next  shopping  trip.    This  year's  produc- 
tion  is  considerably,  less  than  last  year's,,, 

and  last  year  v;as  around  20  percent  below  1942 's 
production.    Now,  one  new  bag.,,or  piece  of 

*  wrapping  paper.,, must  do  the  v;ork  of  throe  or 
^  four  available  before  this  country  went  tc 

*  war.    So  it's  up  to  the  homcmaker , ,  ,as  v/cll  as 
her  grocer,,, to  do  what  she  can  to  alleviate 

*  this  situation,  * 
*•  ^ 

-;f      ^t.  *  ^  ^  -x-  -x-  -K-  *■  -5;-  -K-      -K-  *  *  * 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUMDUP 

Fruit  salads .fruit  coclrfcails ,. .fruit  cobblers .short  cakes,. , 

and  other  desserts .should  be  getting  a  lot  of  attention  fron 
most  honenakers  these  days,  v/ith  a  bettor  fruit  season  than 
last  and  virith  production  at  its  peak  on  sonc  of  the  favorites. 
Peaches,  of  course,  are  in  the  lino ' light ,. .with  the  peak 
season  all  over  the  South  right  nov/,  and  with  prices  just  about 
half  what  they  were  this  tine  last  year.  'Varieties  in  great- 
est abundance  are  Elberta's.'  Y/aternelons ,  another  sui-iner-tine 
favorite,  is  at  its  peak  now,  too,,.v;ith  supplies  nore  plentiful 
than  they^ll  be  all  year.    Prices  are  noderate, . .but  you  night 
remind  your  listeners  that  now's  the  tine  to  serve  this  often,,, 
as  the  season's  due  for  a  decline  shortly, 

Lenons  are  plentiful, . .and  adequate  supplies  of  oranges  are 
rolling  in  fron  the  V/est,    Heavy  supplies  of  cantaloupes  con- 
tinue on  the  narkets,  although  this  fruit  is  a  little  past  its 
peak.    Only  a  fev/  apples  arc  available  as  yet,  and  not  nany 
are  being  transported  any  distances  so  far,    Another  luxury 
iten  are  grapes,,.in  light  supply  and  high  priced,  but  of  general' 
ly  good  quality. 

There's  good  news  in  the  vegetable  line  too., .with  enough  var- 
ieties in  plentiful  supplies  to  nake  nenu-planning  easy  for 
the  honenaker  these  days.    Plenty  of  snap  beans,,, in  their  nid- 
suni-ner  peak  season,,, are  selling  at  prices  that  should  suit 
the  thriftiest  of  budget s .. .and  they're  of  generally  good 
quality.    Butter  beans  are  nore  plentiful  than' they've  been 
recently, . .and  cabbage,  though  light  in  supply,  is  adequate 
for  the  light  denand  for  that  vegetable. 

Fairly  plentiful  supplies  of  sweet  corn  are  selling  at  reasonable 
prices,., as  are  light  supplies  of  okra,    V/ith  that  okra,  you're 
honenakers  will  want  sone  tonatoes . , ,and  those  tonatoes  are  in 
good  supply,  though  quality  is  only  ordinary  to  fair  on  nost 
of  then,  and  the  best  quality  is  still  denanding  a  good  price. 
Squash  is  plentiful  and  relatively  cheap,,, as  are  field  peas 
and  dry  onions. 
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*  general  supplies  and  novenents  of  fresh 

*  fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable 

^  to  check  on  local  narkets  to  nake  sure  , 

^"  these  products  are  available  in  your  ' 
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MILK  SUPPI-IES  FOR  AUGUST 


Amorican  concumcrs  v/ill  bo  able  to 
buy  abc-.'.t  the  same  vsnovn':  of  milk, 
chocolate  milk»  ^ .  but  tor''::  lk„  >  ffand 
cottage  chceso  dur.Lng  f-r-gv^i  i:  as  they 
purchased  in  July,    Thoy  v/ill  be  get- 
ting less  cream,  thovg/:,  because  of 
the  short  supply  of  butt or  fat. 


War  Food  Order  79* ••issued  by  the 
War  Food  Administration. , .permits 
LJ{     a^et  lA-'-tvp-''  u.-*--^        dealers  to  sell  100  percent  as  much 
^^^^j^il^  fluid  milk  in  August  as  they  sold  in 

Jvme,  194-3  •    Their  quota  for  milk  by- 
products is  90  percent  of  Juno  194-3 
sales,  and  the  quota  for  cream  is  75  percent  of  the  same  base 
period.    The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  cream  v/hich  may  bo 
sold  (the  quota  being  90  percent  for  July)     is  necessary  to 
help  with  butter  supplies.    Butter  production  during  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  has  run  more  than  80  million  pounds 
less  than  during  the  same  period  in  194-3  •    As  a  result  the 
ration  value  on  butter  has  been  increased  from  12  to  l6  points, 
and  butter  supplies  v/ill  be  tighter  this  fall  and  v/inter. 

Conservation  Program 


You  may  recall  that  the  milk  conservation  program  v/as  develop- 
ed last  fall.    At  that  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  grow- 
ing increase  in  domestic  fluid  milk  cons\Amption  v/ould  reduce 
the  amount  of  milk  going  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese. . .butter 
,, .evaporated  milk9.,and  milk  powder  needed  to  meet  essential 


War  Food  Kdminhirafion 
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military  and  civilian  roquircmGnts,    To  avoid  rationing, 
fluid  milk  sales  v/ere  atabilizQd  at  the  June  194-3  level., • 
a  record  month  for  civilian  milk  purchases.    Any  milk  pro- 
duced above  the  quotas  then  went  into  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

There  are  35  market  agents  administering  the  milk  conser- 
vation program  in  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,    During  the  season  of  increased  milk  production  they 
could  increase  the  national  quotas  wherever  the  supply  and 
limited  manufacturing  facilities  warranted  any  increase  to 
save  milk.    This  authority  will  expire  at  the  end  of  July 
because  milk  production  has  now  started  its  normal  seasonal 
decline, .,10  percent  less  is  expected  in  August  than  in  July, 


RECIPE  -  MENU  CONTEST  POLLS  FOOD  INTEREST 


In  the  February  5  issue  of  Radio  Round-up  we  told  of  a  vic- 
tory recipe  --  menu' contest  being  sponsored  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Nutrition 
Programs  Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration,    The  contest 
ended  Llay  31  and  winners  of  the  $700  in  YiTar  Bonds  and  stamps 
were  recently  named. 

The  most  heartening  result  of 
the  contest  was  the  increasing 
nation-v/ide  interest  shovm  in 
good  nutrition.    Thousands  of 
entries  were  received,  v/ith  31 
states  in  the  union  represented. 
The  contest  v/as  unique  in  that 
the  participants  not  only  were  'H 
required  to  submit  a  recipe  for 
the  main  dish  at  dinner,  but  also 
menus  for  all  meals  for  one  day. 
To  win  a  prize,  the  author  not 
only  had  to  have  an  outstanding 
recipe... but  the  menus  had  to 
include  the  basic  seven  food/ 
groups  which  scientists  tell  us 
should  be  eaten  daily  for  good  health.    The  contest  was  cited 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
v/ar  effort  on  the  home  fronts 


There  v;ere  five  kinds  of  recipe  -  menu  combinations  on  which 
a  participant  could  v/rite. 


1.    A  no-ration  point  recipe  (some  food 
items    in  the  menus  for  the  other  two 
meals  could  require  ration  points.,) 
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2,    A  lov/-point  main  dish  recipe  (some 
food  items  in  the  menus  for  the  other 
tv/o  meals  could  riequire  ration  points.) 

3»  A  quick-cooking  recipe  v/hich  could 
be  prepared  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

4,    A.  recipe  for  a  foreign  dish,. .such 
as  goulash  or  chop  suey,., which  v/ould 
be  easily  acceptable  to  the  American 
public, 

5»    A.  recipe  for  a  new  food,.,such  as  soy- 
beans . . .tastefully  prepared. 

The  five  winners  of  the  first  prizes... a  $50  War  Bond  each... 
were  Sarah  M,  Wartcki,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (no-ration  point 
recipe).    Dorothy  Goudek,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  (lo¥/-point 
recipe),    Mrs,  Clarence  Voges,  Mcdford  Hillside,  Massachusetts, 
(A  quick  cooking  recipe),    Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Morris,  Garret 
Park,  Maryland,  (A.  foreign  dish)    and  Mrs,  Martin  Stockey, 
Virginia,  Minnesota,  {k  new  food). 

Second  and  third  place  winners  in  each  type  of  recipe  -  menu 
were  awarded  $25  War  Bonds,    In  addition,  $5  in  war  stamps  were 
awarded  to  forty  contestants,  eight  in  each  recipe  group. 
Eighteen  entries  received  honorable  mention,  which  brought  each 
author  one  dollar's  worth  of  war  stamps. 

The  recipes  and  menus  were  examined  by  a  panel  of  judges,  each 
a  nationally  known  authority  on  food.    Miss  Melva  B,  Bakkie, 
National  Director  of ■  American  Rod  Cross  Nutrition  Servico| 
Miss  Edith  lU  Barber,  Columnist  and  Author  of  a  Cookbookf  Miss 
Nell  Clausen,  President  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association! 
Miss  Ida  Jean  Kain, 'Lecturer  and  A.uthor  of  a  Syndicated  Columns 
Dr,    Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U, 
S,  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1923-43 1  M.rs,    Herman  H,  Lowe, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of 
Labor  I  and  Dr,    Mark  Graubard  in  charge  of  Labor  Education  in 
Nutrition,  War  Food  Administration, 

In  response  to  popular  interest,  the  American  Federation  of  ' 
Labor  will  soon  issue  in  booklet  form,  for  free  distribution, 
all  the  winning  recipes, 

"RELISHING"  THOSE  liEciLS 

Pickle  and  relish  preparations  are  literalljr  taking  over  the 
kitchen  of  many  an  American  homo  these  days.    This  year  with 
a  large  amount  of  the  commercial  stock  of  pickles  going  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  more  v/oraen  will  want  to  put  up  pickles  and 
relishes  at  home. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  pickles.    We  usually  think  of 
pickles  as  cuciimbers  of  various  sizes.    Actually,, , the 
term  pickles  refers  to  any  vegetables  or  fruits  that  have 
been  preserved  in  vinegar .salt .mustard. or  other  spices. 
Easiest  to  make  at  home  are  fruit  pickles,., peaches,  crab- 
apples,  pears,  etc.    These  fruits  are  left  whole  and  siiiunered 
in  a  sweet-sour  sirup.    Then  there  are  quick-processed  pickles 
made  from  vegetables  which  are  salted  down  over  night  and  com- 
bined 'the  following  day  v/ith  boiling-hot  vinegar  and  spice. 
Dills,  old-fashioned  cucumber  slices,  and  piccalilli  are  also 
favorites  made  at  home.    Last  are  the  relishes,,, such  as 
tomato  catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  chutneys  made  of  vegetables 
or  fruits,  chopped  and  seasoned,  or  cooked  dovm  to  a  spicy 
sauce. 


As  pickles,  catsup  and  certain  processed  foods  require  vinegar 
both  as  a  preservative  and  for  flavor 5  the  consumer  may  bo 
interested  in  a  few  of  the  sidelights  on  the  manufacture  and 
supply  of  vinegar. 

The  tv/o  principal  typos  of  vinegar  used  in  /America  arc  cider 
and  white  distilled  vinegar.  Cider  vinegar  made  from  apples 
has  been  less  plentiful  this  year  because  of  the  small  apple 
crop  in  1943«  Distilled  vinegar,  made  from  alcohol,  molasses 
or  grain,  has  been  limited  since  the  war  because  of  the  need 
to  conserve  these  ingredients  for  military  uses. 

At  the  same  time,  demand  for  both  types  of  vinegar  has  been 
higher  than  normal  during  the  last  two  years  due  to  increased 
quantities  required  for  home  canning  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  commercially  processed  foods.    This  demand  tended  to  de- 
plete the  normally  large  stocks  of  vinegar,  and  inventories 
in  late  1943  were  reported  to  be  the  lowest  in  25  years. 


If  broadcasters  wish  to  recommend  dependable' 

pickle  and  relish  recipes  to  their  listeners, 

there  is  a  nov;  government  bulletin  off  the 

press.    It's  called  "Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes", 

and  was  prepared  by  Home  Economists  in  the  U, 

S,  Department  of  A.griculture .    A  free  copy 

may  be  requested  from  the  Office  of  Information, 

U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25 j  D.0» 


Pickles  and  relishes  are  not  important  for 
their  food  value,  but  they  do  provide  variety 
in  flavor  and  texture  of  food.    Because  of 
their  spicy  contrast  to  more  bland  foods 
they  are  considered  important  enough  to  send 
to  the  Armed  For ces .even  in  food  supplies 
going  to  the  front  lines. 


FOR  THAT  SOUR  NOTE 
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To  assure  adequate  supplies    of  vinegar 
for  industrial  use  and  home  canning  in 
194-4-,  the  War  Food  Adrainistration,  mon- 
tha  ago  took  steps  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  distilled  vinegar  which  would 
supplement  the  shorter  supplies  of  cider 
vinegar. 


alcohol-using  vinegar  plants  I30  per- 
cent instead  of  110  percent  of  their  base  period  use  of  alcohol 
for  vinegar  production.    The  WPB  also  agreed  to  grant  special 
allotments  of  alcohol  to  regular  cider  vinegar  producers  to 
enable  them  to  produce  distilled  vinegar  if  their  plant  facilities 
permitted. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About 

With  these  three  actions  vinegar  production  was  maintained  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  would  hzsre  been  possible  otherwise. 
Consequently,  adequate  supplies  of  this  preservative  for  cu- 
cumber pickles,  tomato  catsup,  salad  dressing,  pickled  meat 
and  fish  and  home  cooking  are  assured  for  American  housewives 
and  industrial  users  this  year, 

Homemakers  purchasing  vinegar  for  home  canning  should  observe 
carefully  the  acetic  acid  content  listed  on  the  vinegar  bottle 
label.    Under    the  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  all 
vinegar  must  have  a  strength  of  at  least  40-grains, ,,or  4  per- 
cent acetic  acid.    This  requirement  is  the  housev/ife's  pro- 
tection against  a  watered  vinegar.    Good  cider  vinegar  usually 
averages  50  grains... 5  percent  acetic  acid... in  strength.  These 
differences  in  potency  become  importa.nt  when  canning,  as  recipes 
may  need  to  be  interpreted  accordingly ,    The  label  must  also 
state  whether  the  vinegar  is  distilled,  cider  or  mixed.  Dis- 
tilled or  cider  vinegar  may  be  used  interchangeably  unless  the 
homemaker  prefers  the  apple  flavor  of cider  vinegar. 


Secondly,  the  WPB,  on  recommendation  of 
the  War  Food  Administration,  granted 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  War  Production 
Board  amended  the  Molasses  Conservation 
Order,    The  change  permitted  molasses- 
using  vinegar  manufacturers  to  get  130 
percent  instead  of  110  percent  of  their 
base  period  allotment  of  molasses  for 
vinegar  production. 


WHAT  RUSSIA  EATS 


How  our  allies  live... and  what  their  food  habits  arc .become, 
subjects  of  increasing  interest  to  Americans  as  the  v/ar  con- 


Your  listeners  may  be  interested  in  knowing  \?hat  Russians 
eat,  day  after  day,,, and  how  they  struggled  to  keep  going 
v/hen  a  rich-  share  of  their  agricultural  lands  fell  to  the 
Germans, 

Dr.  Mark  Graubard,  a  Bio- chemist  v/ith  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, has  studied  the  food  habits  of  peoples  over  the 
globe,  including  Russia,    He  points  out  that  the  Russians 
have  depended  mainly  upon  black  bread,  potatoes,  and  cabbage 
for  their  subsistence  these  war  years. 

Potatoes  are  the  mainstay  for  many  meals.    They  are  usually 
boiled  in  their  jackets  and  eaten  with  "borstch" . . .a  Russian 
soup,    Borstch  may  be  made  with  a  beef  stock  base  if  the 
Russian  housewife  can  get  meat.    But  meat 'is  very  scarce| 
so  more  often  this  soup  is  made  of  onions,  cabbage,  parsley, 
beets  or  tomatoes. 

Their  Favorites  Fit  Basic  Seven 

Russians  like  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  And 
unless  the  skin  or  rind  is  inedible,  these  fruits  and  Vege- 
tables are  seldom  pared.  Raw  vegetables  are  favorites,  and 
children  frequently  munch  on  carrots  and  cucumbers.  Onions 
and  young  sugar  beets  are  also  preferred  rav/. 

When  the  Russians  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  they  raise 
truck  gardens.    But  since  they  don't  have  the  equipment  for 
canning  that  Americans  lTave..,and  since  there  is  little  com- 
mercially canned    food  available, ., the  Russians  store  their 
garden  produce  in  cellars.    Certain  f ruits , , ,like  apples 
and  pears,,, are  also  stored  in  these  cellars,    As  a  result,^ 
country  folk  eat  better  than  the  city  dwellers,  because  they 
can  raise  much  of  their  ov;n  food. 

With  beef  scarce,  Russians  eat  large  quantities  of  fish, 
usually  -sardines  and  salted  herring,    A  favorite  meat  dish 
is  made  from  pigs*  or  calves*  f eet .cooked  and  jellied. 
,  Sometimes  hard  cooked  eggs  are  sliced  into  the  meat  stock 
before  it  jells.    Poultry  and  eggs  are  not  generally  found 
on  the  markets  now. 

Butter  is  almost  unknov/n  to  most  Russians 
as  a  spread  on  bread.    Any  fat  the  home- 
maker  can  get  is  used  in  cooking.  Bread 
is  spread  v/ith  jam,  often  made  from  pliims. 
Of  course,  sugar  for  jam  making  is  very 
scarce  in  Russia  now, 

Russian  bread  is  ordinarily  made  from  rye,  but  it  doesn't 

look  like  our  rye  bread.    It's  very  dark,  heavy  andsour. 

The  whole  grain  is  used  to  make  the  bread  which  accounts  for 

the  color,    Russians  don't  refine  their  cereal  foods  as  Americans 

do# 
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Milk  is  given  to  children,  but  rarely  drunk  by  advilts. 
Cottage  cheese  mixed  with  raw  vegetables  and  soured  creon 
is  a  favorite  dish,  and  sour  nilk  is  often  eaten  with  a 
dish  of  potatoes. 

An  interesting  dessert  that  is  served  in  Russia  is  made  by 
cooking  carrots  \7ith  sugar  and  spices.    Desserts  of  any 
kind  are  a  holiday  "special"  in  Russia, 


FOOD  GOALS  AND  ALLOCATIONS 


Through  a  system  of  food  production 
goals  and  food  allocations,  the 
War  Food  Administration  is  v/orking 
to  see  that  needs  of  civilians,  the 


Armed  Forces  and  our 
ly  net. 


Allies  are  fair- 


Production  goals  are  established  by 
the  WFA  on  various  crops  and  commodities 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
claimants.    The  goals  must  come  before 
allocations  are  made  because  it  takes 
time  to  grow  crops .    At  best  the  goals 
can  only  provide  a  rough  idea  of  what 
is  needed  in  production.    But  without  them  the  farmers  and  c 
cattlemen  would  operate  in  the  dark. 

Allocations  deal  more  with  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities produced  v/ithin  these  goals.    In  making  alloca- 
tions of  food  to  this  group  or  that,  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration plans  in  terms  of  a  year's  supply  and  makes  tentative 
allocations  for  such  a  period.    But  v/ith  weather  and  crop 
yields  and  changing  war  requirements  entering  into  the 
production  picture,  the  WFA  does  not  make  allocations  def- 
inite for  such  an  extended  period  as  a  year.    So  allocations 
made  to  all  groups  are  reviewed  every  three  months.  By 
this  method,  the  WA  bases  its  allocations  closer  to  actual 
supplies  available.    Also,  it  can  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments,,,up  or  down  the  scale  of production, ,, as  a  means  of 
providing  the  food  producer  and  processor  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  job  aliead. 


*  ^fr  -K-  -K-         ^i-        -Jr   -JJ  4r  -Jc  -Si-  -JS-  -5}  -5^        %  %  ^<  -Ji-  -5^  -St  -St  -J^   *  -K- 
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Some  experts  say  that  freezing  is  THE  coming  meth-  ^" 
od  of  food  preservation  after  the  v/ar.    True  or  not  * 

*  tiro're  enclosing  a  couple  folders,  one  on  freezing 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  other  on  freezing  meat  * 

*  and  poultry  products,  for  your  inspection.    If  you 

want  more  copies  write  to  us  here  in  Atlanta, 
Ik      ■?:-  *         -k-      -5:-  -j:-  ^         -x-         -k      -x-  -Jt  ^ 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUND-UP 

Hot  wet  weather  may  be  bad  for  the  disposition,  but  it's 
mighty  good  for  gardens  and  truck  farms.    You  can  tell 
your  listeners  to  let  their  can-opening  wrists  rest  awhile 
and  take  advantage  of  the  many  good  buys  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  the  weather  is  sending  to  market  these  days. 

First  on  the  list  of  plentiful  vegetables  is  lima  beans. 
They're  coming  to  market  in  moderate  to  liberal  supply, 
good  quality  and  they're  lower  in  price  than  they  have  been 
at  anytime  this  year.    You  might  suggest  to  your  non- 
gardening  variety  of  listeners  that  now's  the  time  to  buy 
lima  beans  for  canning — get  'em  fresh,  get  'em  young,  and 
can  'em  right.    They'll  be  mighty  good  come  wintertime. 

As  for  snap  beans,  they're  holding  their  own  with  the  best 
of  buys  these  days.    They're  here  in  good  supply,  good 
quality  and  low  price,    Pole  beans  aren't  as  plentiful  as 
they  have  been  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

While  the  supply  of  cabbage  is  light,  the  price  is  very 
reasonable  and  the  homeraaker  v/ith  an  eye  to  cooling  meals 
v/ill  want  to  use  what  she  can  got  in  cole  slaw  or  vegetable 
salad.    But  talking  about  cheap  vegetables,  that  boon  to  the 
v/orking  girl  who  keeps  house,  squash,  is  about  the  cheapest 
vegetable  around.    It's  plentiful  too.    Squash  takes  neither 
time  nor  effort  to  cook  and  as  you  well  know,  when  you  serve 
it,  you've  served  sonething  good. 

Let's  see,  where  are  v/e?    There's  lima  beans,  snap  beans j 
cabbage  and  squash.    Oh  yes,  and  a  fresh  food  round-up 
wouldn't  bo  complete  without  a  mention  of  sv/eet  corn.  Gome 
to  think  about  it,  a  week's  menus  these  days  wouldn't  be 
complete  either  unless  fresh  corn  were  somewhere  on  it. 
Sweet  corn  is  low  priced  nov/  and  the  thrifty  homemaker  v/ill 
want  to  satisfy  her  family's  taste  for  roastin'  ears  while 
the  price  is  favorable. 

On  the  fruity  side  of  the  round-up ETot-ytfeiit^^sipeuchy..  Upst 
evfe?*ytlilfig*,,,anyC3a.y,    The  Carolina's  are  just  hitting  their 
stride  in  sending  peaches  out,    Georgia's  season  is  almost 
over  but  peaches  are  plentiful.    They're  delicious.  And 
they  aren't  expensive.    As  for  the  melons.,. the  supply  of 
both  watermelons  and  cantaloups  is  liberal.    But  it's  due  to 
slacken  in  a  week  or  two.    So  you'll  probably  want  to  tell 
your  listeners  to  enjoy  ye  watermelons  while  ye  may* 

The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  supplies  and 
movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable 
to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure  these  products 
are  available  in  your  community. 
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UHERE  THE  ICE  CRE.^.I  GOES 


Perhaps  your  listeners 
\  are  having  a  bit  more 
\  trouble  getting  ice  creaia 
I  than  they  did  before  the 
first  of  august.  That's 
because  less  ice  crean  is 
being  nado  now  than  was 
nade  in  May,  June  and  July, 
During  the  past  three  mon- 
ths milk  production  was 
higji  and  the  amount  of  ice 
creara  was  increased  over 
previous  months,  even  over 
the  amount  m.ade  during  the 
suinmer  of  last  year. 

Now  milk  production's  declining  seasonally,  and  war  demands  for  export- 
able dairy  products. ,  .such  as  butter,  cheese,  m.ilk  powder  and  evaporat- 
ed nilk. . .continue  to  cli.nb,    Ls  a  result,  the  War  Food  tidministration 
restored  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  milk  in  ice  crePjn  which  were 
relaxed  during  the  three  months  of  flush  milk  production.    These  limit- 
ations, contained  in  T7ar  Food  Order  No,  8,  say  in  short,  tliat  manu- 
facturorors  may  now  use  onljr  65  percent  as  much  milk  solids  in  frozen 
dairy  foods  as  they  did  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  base 
period    (December  194-1-Movember  1S42)  , 

The  order  limiting  the  use  of  milk  in  ice  cream  is  one  of  the  con- 
servation measures  nocessarjr  to  see  that  enough  milk  gets  to  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  powder  plants  and  condensariflC*  llilk's  needed 
in  these  plants  for  tl:c  production  of  more  important  dairy  products 
for  war  uses  and  to  r.ieot  essential  civilian  needs,  too.    In  the  svimmer 
the  need  for  diversion  is  not  so  great.    Enough  milk's  produced  so  that 
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sales  restrictions  on  fluid  milk  can  be  relaxed,  and  manufacturing  plants 
still  get  practically  all  they  can  handle.    YJhen  the  cov;s  give  less 
milk,  the  output  of  dairy  products  would  decline  more  than  seasonally 
if  some  check  v/eren't  placed  on  fluid  milk  uses.    In  addition,  war 
needs  for  manufactured  dairy  products  are  constantly  grov/ing,    ¥Jhen  ^ 
soldiers  are  in  training  at  home  they  can  be  given  fluid  milk  to 
drink,  but  overseas  they  must  get  their  milk  in  some  other  form,,, a: 
form  which  will  withstand  long  storage,  difficult  shipping  conditions 
and  often  actual  combat  conditions. 


TOMATO  TBIE  I'JLL  YEfJl  •ROUND 


r/hy?  Because 'tomatoes  add 
vitaiTiin  value,  flavor,  and 
color  to  meals, 

Ways  of  using  tomatoes  are 
practically  unlimited,  too. 
Slice  them  ripe,  fresh  from 
the  vine.., put  them' up  plain, 
or  as  juice,  catsup,  or  chili 
sauce.., or  cook  them  green 
for  _pies  and  pickles. 


As  for  food  value,  one  good-sized,  rine-ripencd  tomato  furnishes 
about  half  of  the  day's  quota  of  Vitamin  C,  as  well  as  a  generous 
amount  of  Vitaniin  A, 


Keep  on  urging  your  listeners  to  can  as  many  tomatoes  as  possible  now 
to  supplement  the  1944-45  commercial  pack.    The  supply  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  grocery  stores  this  v/inter  and  next  spring  will  be  con- 
siderably loss  than  last  year,  due  to  higher  requirements  for  military 
and  export  purposes. 

Tomatoes  are  one  of  few  vegetables  that  retains  Vitamin  C  when  canned. 
So  home  canning  now  assures  the  consumer  of  Vitamin  C  for  meals  later. 
Home  economists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ^Igricultiire  reconmend  the 
boiling  water  bath    method,    Any  big,  clean  vessel  will  do  for  the 
boiling  bath.    It  should  have  a  good  lid  and  be  deep  enough  so  that 
the  water  can  roll  and  bubble  over  the  jar  tops.    The  homcmaker  v;ho 
is  canning  extra  tomatoes  as  they  come  fresh  from  the  victory  garden, 
may  find  a  kettle  holding  two  to  throe  jars  big  enough. 

Since  many  civilians  rely  heavily  on  tomatoes  for  their  Vitamin  C 
requirements,  the  home  economists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  prepared  a  booklet,  "Tomatoes  on  your  Table",  with  recipes  for 
fixing  tomatoes  in  nijmerous  ways.    Suggestions  are  given  for  tomatoes 
as  the  main  dish  with  meat,  poultry- or  fish,  in  salads,  soups  and 
sauces,  also  as  aarmalados  and  relishes.    Copies  of  this  bulletin 
are  free.    Have  your  listeners  request  their  copy  of  "Tomatoes  On 
Your  Table"  from  the  Office  of  Infonuation,  U,  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, \7ashington  25,  D.  C, 
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cr:.nberries  go  with  turicey 


As  in  194-3 >  v/hen  U,  S,  service  nen  and'v/onen  sit  down  to  Thanks- 
giving and  Christcas  dinners  this  year,  they'll  have  cranberries 
along  with  their  turkey.    Folks  at  hone  will  be  having  less  cran- 
berries* than  last  year,  however,  because  a  slightly  larger  share  is 
going  "to  the  .imod  Forces,    Jilso,  this  year's  cranberry  crop  of  53 
nillioti  pounds  is  about  l6  million  pounds  short  of  the  1943  production 

Because  the  prospective  crop  is  small,  it  is  necessary  fpr  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  allocate  the  available  stocks  equitably  anong 
the  nilitary,  civilian  and  export  claimants,    U,  S,  military  and  war 
services  are  expected  to  receive  about  17  and  2/3  million  pounds. 
or  33  percent .v/hich  amounts  to  slightly  over  4  million  pounds  more 
than  they  received  last  year,    U,  S,  civilians  have  been  allocated 
32  ani  3/4  nillion  pounds,  nearly  62  percent  of  the  crop... or  about 
24  million  pounds  less  than  last  year,    About  5  per cent,,, 2  and  l/2 
million  pounds .v/ill  go  to  our  territories.  Allies  and  other  exports 
...the  same  araount  they  received  last  year. 

The  current  allocation  includes  fresh,  canned  and  dehydrated  cran- 
berries, out  of  the  year's  production  of  53  I'^illion  pounds,  about  15 
million  pounds  will  be  dehydrated.    This  entire  pack  of  dehydrated 
cranberries  will  go  to  the  Armed  Forces,  as  the  only  claiiuants  request 
ing  them  in  this  form.    Of  the  7  a-nd  l/4  million  pounds  to  be  canned, 
civilians  will  receive  6  and  l/4    million  pounds,  the  Armed  Forces 
588  thousand  pounds  and  our  Allies  and  territories  about  451  thou- 
sand pounds.    Of  the  30  and  3/4  million  pounds  available  in  fresh 
form,  2  million  pounds  will  go  to  the  Anued  Forces,  26  and  l/2 
million  pounds  to  civilians  and  slightly  more  than  2  million  pounds 
for  export  purposes, 

THE  M;j1  V;ITH  THE  CHICKENS 

The  poultry  industry  is  young,  com-  J  ^.-s^ 

ncrcially  speaking,  but  it  has  done  a       '^11      ^  /       V  Z'' 
greater  wartime  job  than  it  was  called         v       ( ^  .J,, 
upon  to    do„    C,  \7.  Kitchen,  Deputy        '  /fj^'f  >^  -"jVX^^ 

Director  of  the  I7ar  Food  Administration,  \^v")^  \  7 

speaking  at  a  recent  convention  of  poultry  '"^  ^'^ 

associations  in  Chicago,  rovicv/cd  the 
development  in  the  industry,  and  praised 
poultry  producers  for  the  enthuiasm  v/ith 
which  they  handled  a  wartime  assign- 

For  throe  successive  years,  egg  and  poultry  production  has  broken 
records,    A  comparison  with  v/art±me  production  and  the  pre-war 
years  of  1935-1939  proves  this.     Production  in  the  pre-war  years 
averaged  about  3  and  l/3  billion  dozen  eggs,  almost  600  (597) 
million  farm- raised  chickens  and  70  million  broilers.    In  1943 
wo  had  5  billion  dozen  eggs,,, or  nearly  50  (49)  percent  more  than 
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in  the  pre-war  years.    Production  of  chicKBns  was  up  42  percent  and 
broiler  production  had  increased  26l  percent* 

There  were  enough  eggs  in  1943  to  meet  direct  war  needs,  and  for 
civilians  to  have  about  344  eggs  each.    This  meant  more  eggs  than 
wo  over  had  before  and  a  record  supply  of  chickens  and  broilers 
for  meat .although  not  enough  poultry  to  meet  the  greater  buying 
power  of  civilians* 

"tJhen  the  tiiTic  came  to  consider  1944  production,  several  factors  had 
to  be  taken  into  account.    Feed  supplies  in  prospect  v/ould  not  sup- 
port another  big  increase  in  poultry  production.    Also,  the  ex- 
pcrioncc  of  1943  indicated  that  marketing,  storage,  manpov/er  and 
other  necessary  facilities  had  been  taxed  to  the  near  limit  in 
handling  egg  production  in  the  flush  season.    So  for  1944,  the 
War  Food  /idministration  established  goals  calling  for  102  percent 
of  the  eggs  produced  in  1943 |  96  percent  of  the  farm-raised  chickens 
and    84  percent  of  the  broilers. 

Still  the  eggs  continued  to  come  to  market,  and  production  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1944  almost  equaled  the  average  annual  production 
for  the  pre-war  years  of  1935-39* 

\7hen  cold  storage  space  ordinarily  used  for  eggs  filled  to  over-flow- 
ing, many  operators  of  fruit  storages    tobo    never  before  had  handled 
eggs  made  room  for  more  than  2  thousand  carloads.    Egg  driers  kept 
their  plants  operating    to  capacity  with  limited  and  untrained  crews. 
Egg  breakers  continued  to  operate  beyond  their  usual  processing 
season.    Egg  assemblers  handled  quantities      of  eggs  they  had  never 
dreamed  possible.    And  Araerican  consumers  helped  by  increasing  pur- 
chases and  storing  additional  dozens  at  home. 

As  a  protection  to  producers  in  meeting  the  production  goal,  the  War 
Food  Administration  had  earlier  announced  a  price-support  program. 
To  carry  out  this  program,  the  'JFA  spent  about  55  million  dollars. 
This  expenditure  v/as  necessary  to  provide  a  market  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  absorb  the  tremendous  egg  supply.    With  national 
cooperation,  the  egg  situation  r/as  kept  under  control  until  the  peak 
egg  production  season  passed, 

Mr,    Kitchen  concluded  his  remarks  by  indica.ting  that  requirements 
for  eggs  and  poultry    for  the  next  twelve  months  woiild  be  the  same 
as  the  past  twelve.    He  warned  producers  not  to  count  too  heavily 
upon  extensive  use  of  eggs  in  supplying  food  requirements  for  people 
in  liberated  countries, 

sh:iRing  w:jitime  iTHEiT 

Americans  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  during  this  war  wheat  has 
not  been  rationed  nor  will  it  be  as  far  as  the  War  Food  Administration 
is  able  to  determine. 
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The  194-4-45  supplies  of  v/hcat  in  the  United  States  v/ill  probably 
exceed    one  and  a  half  billion  bushels.  That  should  neet  all  es- 
sential requirements  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  and  also  pro- 
vide a  substantial  carry-over  in  p^^A^ 
1946.    Contrast  this  condition  with  \  ^  *^v- 
the  one  that  existed  in  ITorld  \7ar  I  /  ,^  ^ 
when  we  were  observing  wheatless  0-,    >^  t-^-S^ 
I7ednesdays  six  nonths  after  our  /          l/'Y  1  /  /  r^-> 
country  entered  the  v/ar#  /' 'T^^^^'^ 

nrr.) 

The  r/ar  Food  .idninistration  is 
looking  ahead  and  allocating 
supplies    in  this  year  of  plenty 
to  cover  all  claimants  in  case  _ — — , 
the  v/heat  crop  should  be  short 
next  year.    The  1944  wheat  supply 

will  be  allocated  anong  U,  S,  civilians,  nilitary  and  war  services, 
our  Allies  and  territories,  other  friendly  nations,  and  for  relief 
in  liberated  areas.    As  all  estimates  of  1944  production  and  imports 
nust  be  based  on  such  uncertainties  as  weather  and  shipping  conditions, 
the  divisions  are  tentative.    However,  the  ITFA  has  made  definite  al- 
locations for  the  first  quarter .July ,  august,  and  September, 

Of  this  year's  expected  supply,  931  million  bushels,,, 83  percent  of 
the  supply  are  earmarked  for  civilian  food,  feed,  seed  and  industrial 
uses.    The  amount  of  v;heat  to  be  used  for  civilians  food  for  the 
next  12  months  will  be  492  million  bushels.    That's  enough  to  pro- 
vide each  person  with  227  pounds  of  wheat.,., one  pound  more  per  per- 
son that  in  1943  and  six  pounds  more  than  in  1939* 

Since  feed  grains,  particularly  corn,  have  been  in  tight  supply, 
the  use  of  wheat  as  a  feed  grain  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
other  grain  crops.    However,  the  \T?L  has    allocated  100  million 
bushels  of  wheat  for  feed  purposes  during  July,  August  and  Scptcmberi 
but  only  140  million  bushels  more  for  the  remaining  three  quarters 
of  this  fiscal  year.    It  is  expected  that  a  more  normal  relationship 
betv/een  livestock  numbers  and  feed  grain  will  have  been  established 
by  that  length  of  time.    In  poacetiiue  about  125  million  bushels  of 
wheat  are  used  annually  for  feed. ,  .principally  on  farms  where  whea.t 
is  grown. 

The  allocation  of  wheat  for  industrial  uses  during  the  coming  year 
totals  about  II8  million  bushels,  to  be  used  principally  for  in- 
dustrial alcohol, 

About  11  percent  of  the  supply  —  II8  million  bushels  —  has  been 
allocated  to  U.  S,  iiilitary  uses,  and  to  the  .allies,  territories 
and  other  friendly  nations,    About  65  million  bushels  liavc  been 
allocated  for  relief  to  liberated  areas, 

/ill  in  all,  the  v/hcat  situation  for  1944-45  is  a  pleasant  one  to 
contemplate.    On  July  1,  I918  the  wheat  carry-over  was  40  million 
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bushels.  The  curry-ovcr  on  July  1,  1944  xio.s  about  350  siillion' 
bushels.  Civilians  and  the  ilraed  Forces  have  had  enough  wheat, 
and  flour  during  this  v/ar,  /uid  in  export  these  two  cormodities 
have  waited  for  ships.    Ships  have  not  had  to  wait  for  then. 


BE  SURE  IT  KILLS  «EM 


Tons  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  saved  each  year  because  of 
the  insecticides  and  fungicides 
the  victory  gardener  and  farmer 
apply  to  their  garden  plants. 

When  the  bug  blitz  hits  his 
tomatoes  and  beans,  the  victory 
gardener  wants  a  guaranteed  in- 
secticide.   So  behind  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  spray  and  dust 

  „    ;      levels  there  raust  be  eoneone  to 

check    and  see  if  they  do  what  they're  supposed  to  do.    Loss  of  the 
purchase  price  for  devious  or  false  products  is  ecall  conpared  to 
the  loss  of  time  and  effort  and  threat  to  health  in  applying  them 
to  garden  plants  or  trees.    The  man  behind  these  insecticide  labels 
is  Uncle  Sam, 

The  Insecticide  Division  in  the  Office  of  Distribution,  T7ar  Food' 
Administration,  is  responsible  for  checking  all  the  insecticides, 
fungicides  and  disinfectants  that  move  in  Intersta.te  Commerce, 
This  doesn't  mean  that  every  package  is  opened  or  every  disinfectant 
bottle  analyzed  that  crosses  a  state  line.    It  does  mean  though  that 
this  small  division  makes  a  most  thorough  attempt  to  bring  to  light 
every  case  where  a  product  has  been  misrepresented  or  adulterated. 

There  are  some  12  tc  15  thousand  brands  of  these  products  on  the' 
market.    Besides  bug  killers  to  aid  fruit  and  vegetable  grov/ers, 
there  are  moth  repellents  and  killers,  flea  eradicators  and  germ- 
icides.   Most  of  these  sprays  and  dusts  are  entirely  reliable, 
and  if  the  user  follows  the  directions  they  will  do  v/hat  the  manu- 
factiirers  say  they  v/ill,    Ifhcn  a  product  shows  up  that  won't, 
judgments  can  be  secured  against  the  manufacturer  under  the  Insect- 
icide ilct. 

REMIImDER  ^__^__„____ 


Before  Mrs,  Consumer  starts  on  her  regular  trip  to  the  grocery 
store  she  should  grab  a  basket  or  bag  large  enough  to  hold  what- 
ever she  plans  to  buy.    The  paper  shortage  is  still  acute,  and 
v/ill  continue  to  be  so.    You  might  stress  the  fact  that  conser- 
vation isn't  urged  to  save  money  for  the  grocer,, .rather  to  save 
paper  for  war  uses,    Kraft  paper. ••the  kind  that's  used  for  mak- 
ing brovm  paper  bags,,, is  particularly  short. 


IRISH  POTaTOES  KIT  Tl-ffi  HE."J)LI1^ 


It's  the  "little"  ones.  Far- 
mers still  depend  on  the 
weather  and  this  year  it 
hasn't  been  too  favorable  for 
potato  development,  Resxilt? 
Many  farmers  arc  overloaded' 
with  small  ones,  number  3's,V 
which  aren't  moving  too 
fast  on  the  market,    a  bit 
of  "education's"  in  order. 
encouragement  to  housewives 
to  use  more  small  potatoes 
and.  helpalloviate  a  threaten-  V|  \  .v 
ed  food  waste*  ....  ;v        -  ' 

The  housewife  who  uses  "little*  "potatoes  is  showing  good  sense.  She's 
helping  to  make  use  of  a  source  of  good  food,  and  she's  also  being 
kind  to.  her  budget.    The  small  ones,  number  2's  and  3*Sj-  ^re  cheaper. 


Many  women  object  to  using  little  potatoes  because  they're  too  much 
trouble  to  peel.    More  "education's"  in  order.    Peeling  wastes  food 
value. . .vitamins  and  minerals .. .and  also  v/astes  time.    Pared  potatoes 
lose  24  percent  of  their  calcium  and  lOg"  percent  of  their  iron,  along 
with  plenty  of  C  and  other  vitamins. 


There  are  many  good  ways  baby  spuds  may  be  used  after  cooking  in 
their  jackets..  Here's  a  suggestion  v/e  got  from  a  busy  woman  physician 
Scrub  the  potatoes  thoroughly,  cook  until  tender,  put  through  a 
potato  riccr  v/ith  the  skins  still  on,  season  and  serve  hot.  The 
bits  of  brown  skin  in  the  r.:ashed  potatoes  are  not  at  all  objection- 
able.   If  the  potatoes  must  be  used  v/ithout  the  skins,  first  boil  in 
the  skins,  cook,  skin' and  then  use  for  potato  salad,  hash  browned 
potatoes,  potato  soup,  cottage  fried  potatoes  or  some  other  favorite 
potato  dish, 

/    Remember,  peeling  potatoes  takes  av/ay  aLrnost  a 
.  /    fouirth  of  their  calcium  and  over  a  tenth  of  their 
iron.    It  also  gets  a  big  percentage  of  the  B  and 
■p    C  Vitamins,  and  allov/s  still  more  of  the  minerals 
/^land  vitamins  to  bo  dissolved  into  the  cooking 


water.    Remember  too,  if  the  little  ones  aren't 
/  I  used  they'll  v/aste...    and  food  still  fights 

-        j/^^  '  for  freedom, 

Ue  can't  afford  to  let  it  waste.... not  even  the 
lowly  potato.    You'll  be  able  to  greatly  help 
-a  serious  situation  by  plugging  hard  on  little 
potatoes. 
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FRESH  FOOD  RGUIJDUP 

"Going  hup  1"    But  slowly.    That's  the  trend  of  the  Southeastern  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  this  week.    There's  a  slight  rise  in  the  price  of  a  few 
fruits  and  vegetables  over  the  past  weeks,  but  so  slight  that  it's  hardly 
noticable. 

Your  listeners  should  still  be  able  to  find  plentiful  supplies  of  lima 
beans  in  the  grocery  stores  for  a  very  reasonable  price.    The  quality's 
generally  good.    But  lima  beans  are  one  of  the  vegetables  that  will  most 
likely  start  rising  in  price  soon.    The  active  season  for  them's  about  over. 

Moderately  priced  snap  beans  are  available  on  most  markets  now.  They're  good 
too.  But  homeraakers  probably  won't  find  as  many  pole  beans  as  they  have  been 
finding  for  the  past  several  v/aekc. 

As  for  field  peas,  well, ,  .they're  dovmright  plentif\£L,    They're  cheap.  And 
they're  mighty  good  quality.    No  need  to  remind  any  southern  woman's  com- 
mentator that  a  dish  of  field  peas,  along  v/ith  a  crisp  cool  salad  of  let- 
tuce, tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  fresh  onions,  a  glass  of  buttermilk,  and  a  bit 
of  corn  bread  is  a  sure  fire  hit  for  lunch  at  almost  any  point  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.    It's  a  comparatively  easy  lunch  to  prepare  too. 

And  the  other  ingredients  are  available  these  days.    The  lettuce  on  most 
markets  now  is  good  quality.    It's  still  fairly  plentiful.    But  that  on 
eastern  markets  is  due  for  an  advance  in  price  soon  because  the  ceiling 
price  on  iceberg  lettuce  in  California  was  raised  a  bit  not  long  ago.  Prac- 
tically all  iceberg  lettuce  now  is  coming  from  there.    Tomatoes  are  quite 
plentiful.    They're  good.    They're  coming  to  market  from  truck  farms  in  most 
every  state  and  from  victory  gardens  in  most  every  community.    Price  on  them 
hasn't  changed  much  from  last  week,  or  the  v;eek  before, 

V/hen  it  comes  to  onions .,  ,they  are  abundant.  And  such  good  ones.  It's  hard 
to  understand  whj'-  the  onion  demand's  so  slow.  They're  reasonable  in  price-y- 
an  excellent  buy. 

Other  vegetables  the  thrifty  homemaker  will  appreciate  your  calling  her  at- 
tention to    are  squash,  celery,  sv/cet  corn,    Y/hile  the  supply  of  okra  on 
the  wholesale  markets  is  only  fair  to  light,  the  price  is  reasonable.  Most 
of  the  cabbage  these  days  is  coming  from  North  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,    It's  selling  for  right  around  the  ceiling  price.    That's  pretty 
reasonable.    Supplies  of  carrots  are  beginning  to  drop  off  some.    And  the 
price  may  begin  to  go  up. 

Along  the  fruit  line|  about  another  week  will  see  the  last  of  the  peaches  in 
this  region.    The  season's  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.    But  more  apples  are 
beginning  to  come  in,    IThile  the  supply  of  apples  is  still  light,  it's  in- 
creasing daily.    Price  is  normal,  ,Kieither  too  high,  nor  very  low.    And  the 
quality,  on  the  v/hole,  is  quite  good.    Cantaloups  are  disappearing  and  the 
price  is  going  up.    But  there  are  still  lots  of  watermelons.    And  if  they 
have  the  know-how,  your  listeners  should  be  able  to  find  plenty  of  good  ones 
in  the  lot. 

The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure 
these  products  are  available  in  your  community. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
August  12,  1944 


A  Service  for  Directors 
Of  Women' s  Radio  Programs 


Round-up 

on  food... 


FOOD  STOCIS  ON  THE  GROCERY  SHELF 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Distribution,  17ar  Food  Administration,  is  to 
know  the  food  stocks  in  ¥/holesale  v/arehouses 
:';i;'^and  grocery  stores  across  the  country  to  as- 
>;-|^ii/'sure  an  adequate  flow  of  food  to  all  American 
consumers,    V/hen  a  certain  food  is  short  in 
one  area  and  supplies  of  the  commodity  ar6 
generally  adequate  throughout  the  country,  an 
attempt  is  made  by  the  Office  of  Distribution 
...with  the  cooperation  of  the  food  industry 
...to  move  in  additional  supplies  to  the  stock- 
depleted  area. 


In  order  to  determine  whether  foods  are  being  distributed  in  an  equit- 
able   manner,  a  monthly  food  supply  report  is  compiled  by  OD  field 
representatives  and  members  of  the  food  trade.    This  report  permits  a 
comparison  of  supply  conditions  across  the  country. • .including  short- 
ages which  require  attention. 


The  July  report  covered  73  foods.,, including  all  the  basic  foods. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  supply  facts  revealed  by  last  month's  report: 

All  areas  stated  that  supplies  of  the  194-3  fruit  pack 
were  practically  exhausted,    Carjied  berries... cherries,., 
fruit  cocktail. . .peaches. , .pears  and  pineapple  were 
scarce  everywhere.    Most  sections  of  the  country  re- 
ported limited  supplies  of  grape  juice  and  pineapple 
juice,  but  few  stores  noted  any  shortage  of  grapefruit 
juice. 


War  ¥o0d  Kdminhirafion 

Office  oFDlsfribu^on 
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Canned  vegetables  and  juices  from  the  1943  pack  were  being  depleted,. • 
although  not  so  fast  as  fruits.    Canned  green  and  wax  beans  were  in 

/'—-^^  adequate  to  ai  rplus '  supply  in 

^                     _--.=-=£i '  ^    '  )         most  of  the  country,  with  stocks 
'"^^        /  cut  down  substantially  during  ' 


""Cp  /                    the  past  months.    Canned Jjeets, 

/^//^           'i  i    "'  ■               dry  beans  and  spinach  vxere  among 

"'^  \            I  ...               the  canned  vegetables  in  better 

v/'.v-'-Svx ■ /         '  supply.    Canned  peas  we^^e  short 

^'^'0!0f---  'v^^Mt^^  r(^i^<       in  the  Midwest,  Morthe.ast  and 
-r^e^oj"  mfi*^  Adij. A-^c4  aIiua^^^  «-«-^^      South.,, and  canned  corn  was  limit- 

<r           r  South,    It  is  expected 
that  the  new  pack  of  vegetables  v/ill  replenish  stocks  in  these  areas. 

Tomato  juice  and  catsup  v/ere  also  short  across  the  country,  but  ration 
points  were  maintained  at  a  high  level  to  stretch  supplies. 

The  July  report  showed  a  scarcity  of  choice  cuts  of  all  [ 
meats ., .including  pork.    The  less  choice  cuts  of  meat 
generally  v/ere 'in  adequate  supply.    In  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  more  veal  was  on  the  market,  but  there 
\?ere  acute  shortages  of  lamb.    Ham  and  pork  loins  v;ere 
slightly  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  July,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  scarcity  will  continue  through  August. 
]&robably  there  will  be  more  beef  during  the  coming  months 
because  of  an  anticipated  heavier*  slaughter  Of  cattle i  The 
Supply  of  sausage,  variety  meats  and  canned  meats  continued 
satisfactory. 

All  types  of  canned  fish  were  scarce  or  out  of  stock  everyv/here . .  • 
particularly  salmon  and  mackerel.    However,  a  fev/  sections  were  begin- 
ning to  receive  shipments  from  the  1944  pack. 

The  foods  in  adequate  national  supply  as  revealed  by  the  July  report 
v/ere  eggs ,, ,butter, , .fluid  milk, ,, margarine, . .shortening, , .salad  oils.,, 
lard,,, and  poultry. 

Foods  in  plentiful  supply  during  July  included  peanut  butter ,. .citrus 
marmalade ...  dry  mix  and  dehydrated  soups. ..soya  products. .  .v/heat  floiAT 
and  bread, , .oatmeal . . .macaroni , , , spaghetti • , inoodles . . .and  locally 
produced  fruits  and  vegetables. 


CASTING  A  FUTURE  FOR  DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

With  most  of  the  dehydrated  foods  nov;  manufactured  going  to  our  Armed 
Forces  and  Allies,  there  has  been  some  thought  that  the  dehydration 
industry  v/as  chiefly  a  v/artime  food  preservation  service.  Because 
of  the  great  expansion  in  drying  plants,  processors  and  distributors 
now  v/ish  to  knov;  v/hat  dehydrated  products  can  bo  adapted  for  civilian 
use  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  disposition  or  future  uso  of  their 
plant  equipment.    A  survey  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  that  some 
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dehydrated  foods  Mil  have  a  better 
peace-time  market  than  Y/as  anticipated 
by  most  people  in  the  industry. 

This  study  of  consumers*  preferences 
was  conducted  among  450  Chicago  home- 
makers  and  their  families.    Samples  of 

dehydrated  foods  v/ith  directions  for  JL^cU-jOlP  l.^-*-^ 

use  were  given  to  a  cross  section  of  !  . 

Chicago  homemakers  by  Department  of 

Agriculture  interviev/ers .    Foods  used  in  the  survey  v/cre  diced  and 
riced  v;hite  potatoes. •,ST/cet  potatoes,,, cranberries.,, carrots,., beets 

.milk. ,, and  eggs.    Then  the  interviewers  called  back  in  two  weeks 
to  find  out  if  these  women  would  be  interested  in  buying  dehydrated 
foods  in  the  future.    The  USDA  people  also  asked  which  dehydrated 
foods  v/ere  preferred, .  .how  dehydrated  foods  compared  in  taste  with 
fresh  and  canned  foods,,, and  what  advantages  or  disadvantages  the 
dried  foods  had.    The  homemakers  v;ere  also  asked  to  give  their  opinions 
about  the  nutritional  value  of  dehydrated  foods. 

More  than  half  of  the  housewives  interviewed  said 
they  T/ould  buy  dehydrated  foods,,, even  if  only  for 
occasional  use.    Cranberries,  eggs  and  sweet  potatoes 
seemed  most  popular  after  initial  use.    Next  in  order 
of  preference  according  to  the  survey  were  beets,  milk, 
carrots,  diced  .potatoes  and  riced  potatoes.    In  gen- 
eral, most  of  the  women  who  would  be  v/illing  to  buy 
dehydrated  foods  would  not  do  ero  if  they  cost  more 
than  fresh  and  some  would  buy  them  only  if  they  cost 
less* 

The  two  outstanding  reasons  given  for  wanting  to 
buy  dehydrated  products  were  that  these  foods 
tasted  good  and  were  easy  to  prepare.    The  home- 
makers  generally  found  little  difference  in  the 
taste  of  dehydrated  cranberries  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes as  compared  with  the  fresh  product. 
Other  advantages  of  dehydra.ted  foods  named 
included  the  fact  ths.t  they  keep  v/ell,  save 
space,  are  economical  and  have  nutritive  value. 

Dehydrated  Foods  Meet  v/ith  Favor 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  housewives  stated  that  the  preparation 
of  the  dehydrated  food  was  difficult.    Many  of  the    women  pointed 
out  that  the  vegetables  wore  easy  to  prepare  because  peeling  and 
cleaning  v/ere  unnecessary,  and  they  could  do  other  things  while 
the  foods  soaked.    Those  who  had  difficulties  said  they  found  it 
hard  to  achieve  the  texture  and  appearance  they  desired* 

TThile  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  homemakers  to.  these  dehydrated 
products  was  unusually  favorable,  the  food  processing  industry  is 
cautioned  against  basing  any  extensive  program  on  the  results  before 


further  surveys  are  conducted.  Hov/ever,  the  investigation  did  prove 
that  a  largo  proportion  of  consumers  interviewed  do  not  appear  to  be 
prejudiced  against  dehydrated  foods,  as  many  people  have  thought. 


PLANI^ING  THE  FAMILY  ICENUS 

Every  v/oman  planning  her  own  meals,  or  the  meals  of 
her  family,  wants  to  know  what  foods  to  select  to 
be  well  fed,,, but  often  her  biggest  problem  is  thai; 
she  doesnH  know  just  how  to  count  calories  or  keep 
track  of  vitamins.    Home  economists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  v/orked  out  two  food  plans  v/hich'll 
help  the  homemaker  take  a  shortcut  to  good  nutrition. 
These  plans  ohow  hov/  much  of  different  classes  of 
foods  to  buy  in  a  v/eek  to  provide  for  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  a  good  diet.    Both  plans  are  con- 
tained in  the  booklet,  "Family  Food  Plans,"  now 
available  from-  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


The  t?/o  wartime  marketing  plans,,, a  low  cost  one  and  a  moderate  cost 
one,,, are  easily  adaptable  to  any  family.    Both  plans  take  into  ac- 
count the  seasons  of  the  year  ~  probable  supplies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  —  and  ration  allowances.    If  she  follov/s  either  of 
these  plans,  the  average  housewife  will  provide  her  family  v/ith  a 
good  diet  at  prices  within  her  budget. 

The  moderate  cost  plan  gives  the  family  larger  quantities  of  meat, 
eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  allowing  for  more    variety  and  flavor 
in  the  meals ,    Although  the  low  cost  plan  relies  more  heavily  on  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  food,,, such  as  potatoes,  dry  beans,  and  grain  pro- 
ducts,,,the  homemaker  can  get  variety  in  low-cost  meals  by  different 
combinations  of  foods  and  flavors. 


If  your  listeners  are  interested  in  exact  kinds  of  food  and  size  of 
servings  needed  daily  for  each  member  of  the  family,  you  might  suggest 
that  they  send  for  their  copy  of  "Family  Food  Plans",  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D,  C.    Ask  for  Bulletin  A17I-78,  "Family  Food  Plans". 


NO  VACATION  FOR  BASKETS 

It*s  up  to  the  American  consumer  to  see  that  salvage  efforts  now  in- 
clude the  saving  of  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets,  and  covers.  The 
labor  shortage  and  the  log  shortage  have  made  it 

impossible  for  basket  manufacturers  to  produce  enough     ^.-^.r^r-ir^i  .7 

new  containers  for  this  year's  fruit  and  vegetable 

crops.    Without  suitable -containers,  some  of  the  ic^Jiiil /' /  • 

peaches  and  apples  now  ready  for  harvest  may  not  I  |' |' H 

reach  market.    The  homemaker  can  help  by  seeing  that         ""^  2. 

any  basket  she  gets  from  the  produce- stand  or  grocer  J'^-  T 

is  returned  in  good  condition,  '' 
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The  storQkeepcr  knows  how  to  get  the  baskets  hack  to  the  farmer.  He 
may  arrange  to  give  them  to  him  directly,  or  through  a  used- container 
dealer.    The  intrinsic  value  of  used  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets 
is  very  snail,  but  the  value  measured  in  terms  of  urgent  need  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

It's  important  to  knov;  that  only  three  per  sous,  consumer, 
dealer  and  farmer.. .are  needed  to  salvage  a  basket, 
while  possibly  40  people  are  necessary  to  make  o.  nev/ 
box  or  basket.    Also  our  limited  supplies  of  wood  and 
metal  may  be  used  for  other  war  activities.    For  ex- 
ample, one  thousand  salvaged  apple  boxes  contain  enough 
board  feet  of  wood  to  crate  an  ayerage  airplane  for 
overseas  shipment.    The  same  apple  boxes  use  500  pounds 
of  metal  v;hich  could  be  used  for  shells,  tanks,  and  guno. 

The  Office  of  Distribution,  \7ar  Food  Administration,  has  prepared  a 
leaflet  with  all  the  latest  facts  about  salvaging  baskets  and  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers.    You  can  get  the  leaflet  by  writing 
to  the  Office' of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D,  C,  Ask  for  Bulletin  A17I-33,  "Salvage  and  Ro-use 
of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers", 


YOUR  inKTSR  SUPPLY  OF  VITAIvIIN  A 

Green  and  yellov;  vegetables,,, now  coming  in 
good  supply  from  Victoi*y  Gardens  and  local 
truck  gardens  across  the  country, ..are  out- 
standing for  their  Vitamin  A  value.  They 
don't  contain  the  vitamin  itself,  but  have 
carotene  which  the  body  changes  into  Vitamin 
A  and  stores  for  later  use. 

The  liver  acts  as  a  storehouse  for  Vitamin  A     rRw^'^-e  iia^-^fi 

and  releases  this  vitamin  as  the  body  needs     ■^''-^^'^  '^■^,^''^11^^^' 
it.    The  amoxjint  of  Vitamin  A  which  can  be 

stored  depends  upon  several  things,  but  everyone  can  be  adding  to  Vita- 
min A  reserves  for  this  v/inter  by  eating  plentifully  of  green  and  yel- 
low vegetables  now. 

As  a  general  rule,  vitamins  have  overlapping  functions  which  aid  grovrth 
and  good  health.    Sometimes  they  have  a  special  job,  too,  and  that's 
the  case  of  Vitamin  A,    It  keeps  the  lining  and  covering  cells  of  the 
body  in  a  healthy  state.    This  special  function  means  that  Vitamin  A 
helps  prevent  infections  and  colds.    This  vitamin  can  also  help  pro- 
serve  normal  vision. . .improve  digestion. , .and  keep  the  skin  in  better 
condition. 

Carrots  are  a  year  'round  source  of  Vitamin  A,    TTliile  this  vitamin's 
one  of  the  most  stable  of  all  the  vitamins,  overcooking  does  cause 
some  loss  of  Vitamin  A,    Vitamin  A  doesn't  dissolve  in  the  cooking 
water,'  and  when  carrots  are  canned  the  Vitamin  A  remains  in  them. 
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The  carrots  v/ith  the  most  Vitamin  A  value  are  the  mat\ire  ones... 
served  fresh  from  the  garden  and  raw. 

The  green  and  ycllov/  vegetables  that  are  nov/  available  and  are  good 
sources  of  Vitamin  A  include  snap  beans,,, leaf  lettuce • ..peas, 
peppers .yellow  squash,, .and  carrots,    Also,  you  might  remind  your 
listeners  to  be  on  the  watch  for  locally  abundant  green  and  ycllov^ 
vegetables,  the  foods  v/hich  belong  to  Group  One  of  the  Basic  Seven, 


MEAT  BARGAINS  FOR  H01»iElvIA.KERS: 


Utility  grades  of  beef  and  lamb,  as  you  knov/,  arc  point  free  (as  of 
Sunday,  August  13),    Now's  a  good  time  to  toll  your  listeners  some 
of  the  reasons  for  these  ration  changes ., ,and  suggest  methods  for 
preparing  the  less  choice  cuts. 

The  point  value  reduction  of  utility  grades  of 
beef  and  Isuiib  doesnH  mean  that  there  are  largo 
supplies  of  beef  and  lamb  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.    The  over-all  beef  supply's  little 
changed  from    July,  and  there  has  beGn  a  seasonal 
decline  in  pork  production.    In  fact,  the  amount 
of  meat  going  into  retail  stores  in  July  averag- 
ed 292  million  pounds  weekly, , .while  during 
August  the  weekly  average  is  about  276  million 
pounds.    But,  there  has  been  a  seasonal  increase 
in  beef  of  the  utility  grade.    Consumers  might 
not  v/ant  to  give  up  ration  points  for  this  grade 
if  the  more  choice  cuts  were  at  all  available.    The  utility  grades  ac- 
count for  35  percent  of  present  beef  supplies.    Lamb  cuts  of  utility 
grade  wore  reduced  to  zero  value  so  that  they'd  move  with  utility 
beef  at  zero.    Only  ten  percent  of  the  lamb  and  mutton  cuts  are  of 
this  lower  grade,,, less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply. 


Choice,  good  and  commercial  grades  of  beef  and  lamb  steaks,  and  roasts, 
remain  at  present  point  value  levels  because  many  areas  of  the  country 
report  a  short  supply.    Other  cuts  of  beef  and  lamb  now  at  zero  ronain 
at  zero. 


Points  for  Choice  Cuts  of  Pork 


Pork  loins  and  ham  were  restored  because  of  the  seasonal  decline  in 
pork  production.    Also  v/ith  military  requirements  higher  nov/,  the  de- 
mand for  pork  loins  and  ham  is  out  of  relation  to  supply,    "CTith  points 
restored  there'll  be  a  better  distribution  of  the  choice  pork  cuts 
among  civilian  markets. 


,,,And  How  to  Cook 

In  giving  meat  cooking  hints,  you  may  want  to  point  out  that  cuts  of 
utility  grade  beef  and  lamb  are  as  nourishing -as  the  choicer  cuts. 
Utility  beef's  red  in  color  and  the  fatty  tissues  are  not  so  much  in 
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evidence.    This  lack  of  fat  means  that  the  meat  requires  long,  slow, 
moist  cooking  to  be  tender.    So  homemakers  have  a  real  neat  bargain  — 
in  points,. .protein  value... and  cash  outlay  —  during  the  present 
August  rationing  period. 


REPORTING  RECORD  CROPS: 


Tabulation  machines  were  kept 'busy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Thursday,  August  10,  ad- 
ding up  production  records  for  American  farmers. 
Uhen  the  July  crop  report  was  rolcascd  at  3  P« 
that  day  the  v;orld  coxild  know  that  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  now  likely  to 
exceed  that  of  last  year  by  2  or  3  percent... 
and  exceed  production  in  any  previous  year  ex- 
cept the  banner  agricultural  year  of  1942. 

America's  farmers  have  set  up  several 
records  according  to  the  July  report.  ■  •■ 
Indicated  production  of  all  wheat... 
as  of  August  l..is  well' over  a  bil- 
lion bushels  (1,132,105,000)  —  the  largest  U.  S, 
Thoct  crop  in  history.    Expected  harvest  for  eight 
of  the  major  fruits  is  21  percent  over  194-3-44 
production.    The  apple  harvest  is  indicated  at  125,- 
643,000  bushels... or  41  percent  greater  than  last 
year. 

The  1944  peach  crop's  estimated  at  almost  71  and  a  half  million 
bushels... 3  percent  over  the  July  1,  estimate,  and  69  percent  larger 
than  the  short  1943  crop. 

Truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  remin  at  the  July  1  estimate  -- 
about  one-fifth  greater  than  last  year.  Green  peas,  snap  beans, 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  exceed  1943  crops  by  13  percent. 

Another  record  was  reported  for  egg  production.    Fara  flocks  laid 
over  4  and  a  half  billion  eggs  in  July  ...  2  percent  over  July  last 
year  and '40  percent  over  the  1933-42  average.    Egg  production,  as 
you  know,  was  at  peak  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

National  prospects  for  corn,  hay,  potatoes  and  some  other  crops 
declined  during  July  due  to  drought  or  near-drought  conditions  in 
central  and  eastern  sections  of  the  U.  S.    Farm  pastures  averaged 
72  percent  of  normal,  10  points  below  the  same  date  last  year. 
Milk  production  was  about  1  percent  less  than  during  July  last  year. 


Just  a  reminder  for  your  thrifty, . .and  patriotic. ..housewives. 

Farmers  and  markets  are  still  overloaded  with  those  "little"  po- 
tatoes.   So,.,the  horaemaker  who  serves  plenty  of  those  small  spuds 
these  days  is  helping  to  alleviate  a  possible  food  waste. ..and,  at 
the  same  time... she's  easing  the  strain  on  her  own  food  budget... 
because  those  Number  2  and  3*s  are  cheaper  than  the  larger  varietioa. 


FRESH  FOOD  ROTJMDUP 


The  only  thing  homemakers  should  be  doing  with  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  these  days  is  putting  them  on  the  shelves  for  winter... 
and  adding  to  those  home-canned  stocks  for  the  cool  days  ahead.., 
when  fresh  produce  won't  be  in  such  evidence.    But  right  now  it's 
the  fresh, . .straight  from  the  garden. , ,foods  that  the  thrifty  and 
vitamin-wise  homemaker's  serving.    Late  summer  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  still  rolling  into  markets  at  a  rate  that  should  keep  your  lis- 
teners content. 

Fresh  beans,  for  instance. . .are  the  basis  for  many  a  main  dish.  Both 
snap  and  lima  beans  arfe' plentiful.    They're  cheap,,, and  they're  of 
generally  fair  to  good  quality.    Field  peas,  too,  are  in  moderate  sup- 
plies.   The  quality's  good,, .and  they're  an  excellent  meat  alternate 
dish. 

Simmer  meals  these  days  aren't  complete  without  one  of  those  late  sum- 
mer favorites ,. .squash, ,, or  sweet  corn.    Both  are  plentiful.  Squash 
is  cheap,,,and  of  good  quality.     A.nd  plenty  Of  locally  grovm  sweet  corn 
is  selling  at  prices  that  fit  the  thriftiest  of  food  budgets.    Okra's  a 
good  current  buy ,, .tomatoes  are  plentiful  enough.,, and  the  onions  that 
help  add  flavor  to  that  gumbo  combination  are  plentiful  too,  coming 
mostly  from  the  T/est  at  reasonable  prices,    A.long  the  green  vegetable 
line  are  moderate  supplies  of  Vitamin  C -rich  cabbage, , .selling  near 
the  ceiling  but  very  reasonable  a;t  that,,, and  moderate  quantities  of 
ordinary  to  fair  quality  turnip  greens ., .another  cheap  buy, 

A  sure  sign  that  summer's  getting  a  little  old, . .despite  the  heat,,, is 
the  rapidly  declining  supply  of  peaches.    Prices  arc  going  up  on  those 
peaches  of  good  quality  still  left,    V/atermelons  continue  to  hang  on 
to  their  summer-time  popularity ,v/ith  heavy  supplies  in  most  sections,,, 
selling  at  cheap  prices.    But  you  can  look  for  a  steady  decline  in  their 
quantity  within  the  next  couple  of  ?7eeks.    Plenty  of  oranges  are  rolling 
in  from  the  V7est,,,and  apples  are  increasing. . .with  fair  supplies  of 
both  cooking  and  eating  apples  of  late  summer  variaties  available  at 
fairly  reasonable  prices 'on  bulk  apples.    Cantaloupes  are  becoming 
scarce ,. .with  their  Southern  season  just  about  over.    Plenty  of  local 
pears  of  the  pineapple  variety  are  available  in  some  sections ,, ,and 
you  can  look  for  even  more  in  the  near  future,  at  relatively  low  prices. 


i/.    .5^-   At   j{.   ^-  ^j.    a;-         iL    j;.         ^j.   .5;.   a;,  a;,   -j;.   ^.    a;,   ai.         a;,   a;,    a;,  a;-   ^-    aj.  ^  a;- 

The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  sup-  ^ 
plies  and  movements  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
■^^    It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  ^_ 
*    sure  these  products  are  available  in  your  comjnu- 

nity,  * 
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YmiE  RECEIVED 

When  Uncle  Sam  goes  to  a  warehouse  to  purchase 
foods  for  military  use,  he  wants  to  be  sure 
he's  getting  his  money's  v;orth.    So,  through 
the  Office  of  Distribution,  17ar  Food  Adminis- 
tration, he  employs  a  corps  of  some  400  pro- 
cessed foods  inspectors  to  help  inspect  huge 
quantities  of  canned,  dried,  dehydrated  and 
i;:   frozen  foods  purchased  for  our  armed  services 
and  Government  agencies,    About  2C0  of  these 
inspectors  are  women  hone  economic  graduates. 

The  inspectors .. .trained  in  various  phases  of 
food  inspection  work,,, are  stationed  in  50 
laboratories  across  the  country.    They  check 
on  canned  foods  to  see  if  the  product  meets 
Government  specifications ., .sometimes  they're 
called  upon  to  see  if  proper  sanitation  is 
maintained  at  a  cannery  or  dehydrating  plant • • • 
and  they  do  research  work. 


How  They  Work 

Here's  a  sample  routine  task.    An  inspector  gets  an  order  from  a 
Quartermaster  office  to  inspect  10,000  cases  of  canned  peas  on 
order  for  the  armed  services.    The  inspector  goes  to  the  cannery 
concerned  and  is  directed  to  the  section  of  the  v/arehouse  where  the 
goods  are  stac-ked.    Those  10,000  cases  fill  a  good-sized  space.  In 
other  words,  there  are  240,000  cans , , ,enough  to  fill  ton  freight  car- 
loads.   The  cases  are  counted  by  row,  tier,  and  layer  to.  determine 
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that  there  are  240,000  cans  in  the  lot. 

The  plain  cans  glisten  in  their  cases  because  generally  no  labels 
are  attached  to  canned  goods  until  the  packer  knows  where  he  will 
ship  the  product.    Sometimes,  for  civilian  trade ^  canned  foods  are 
sold  through  a  distributor,  and  the  distributor's  name  and  brand,., 
not  the  canner ' s , . ,appear  on  the  label. 

The  inspector  draws  out  a  can  hero  and  there  from  the  lot ,, .usually 
at  the  rate  of  one  No,  2  can  from  each  2,000  cans.    These  sample  cans 
are  then  taken  to  the  nearest  laboratory  and  graded  for  weighty  type 
of  container  and  contents,.    The  inspector  must  see  if  the  product 
is  properly  piocosscd  to  stand  varying  climates  and  rough  handling. 
He,  or  she,  must  see  if  the  solid  conteni3%  fill  the  can,  or  if  i. here's 
too  much  liquids    In  inspecting  canned  peas,  the  grader  v/ould  'jheck 
on  the  clearness  of  the  liquid,  uniformity  of  color  and  matui-ity  of 
the  vegetable,  flavor j  and  presence  or  absence  of  defects.    Then  the 
grader  adds  up  the  score  points  for  the  product.    Ninety  points  or 
more  mean  top  quality  or  fancy  grade  for  peas,    Seventy^-five  to  89 
points  is  a  very  good  ratirg,  and  60  to  74-  points  is  a  good  or  stand- 
ard rating.  -  Peas  not  meeting  standard  grade  requirements  must  be 
classed  sub-standard  or  "below  standard  quality". 

Finally,  the  official  grade  certificate  is  sent  to  the  Quartermaster 
A.rmy  buyer,  who  uses  the  certificate  as  a  basis  for  payment  to  the 
packer.    Uncle  Sam  does  not  pay  for  any  food  until  it  has  been  in- 
spected. ,  .paying  only  for  value  received. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BRITAIN'S    FRUIT  DIET 


It's  difficult  for  Americans .. .in  a  homeland 
furnishing  so  many  varieties  of  fruits... to 
realize  what  a  diet  with  little  fresh  fruit 
means.  British  citizens  before  the  war  de- 
pended maihly  on' the  markets  of  the  v/orld 
for  their  fruits,  but  since  1940  have  had  a 
very  limited  supply. 


,^  J 


^^d^CfpPo  In  comparison  vi/ith  Americans,  the  British  in 
^  Q'^*^))1943  were  getting  only  about  23  percent  of 

hho  amount  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  and 
(  .    J  one-half  the  amount  of  other  fruits .  Wliile 
jLil^/  Americans  are  eating  I7  percent  more  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits  than  they  did  before  the 


war,  Britons  are  eating  50  percent  less , 


About  the  only  fresh  fruits  the  British 
civilian's  been  able  to  buy  since  the  war' 
are  homegrown  apples,  tomatoes  and  berries.    Snail  quantities  of 
apples  v;ere  sent  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,    United  States 
shipments  of  apples  v/ere  made  in  1942,  but  a  short  crop  in  this 
country  last  year  prevented  any  such  shipments  abroad. 
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Under  Lend-Lease,  British -civilians  have  received  dried  pr^unos... 
raisins ,^ .apples .apricots , ♦•pears ,and  peaches  from  the  United 
States,    What  canned,  fruits  the  United  States  shipped  to  Groat 
Britain  v/ere  for  military  services.    Citrus  concentrates  shipped 
frtmi  the  United  States  to  Britain  v/ero  supplied  only  to  young  qhild- 
ren.  V  j 

....    •  -  / 

Since  the  ^Mediterranean  has  come  back  into  Allied  control,  the/ British 
have  been  able  to  import  shipments  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  Palestine, 
Smaller  shipments  of  this  fruit  also  have  arrived  from  South /Africa, 
Until  recently  these  fresh  oranges  have  been  limited  to  children. 
This  spring,'* tV/hen  a  larger  than  usual  shipment  of  oranges  jirrivod,,, 
some  British -adults .were  able  to  buy  this  popular  fruit       fresh  form 
for -'the  fir st\  time  in  three    or    four  years. 

-though  Great  Britain  is  now  far  from  being  a  large  fruit  consuming 
nation,  prospects  for  importing  more  fruit  there  are  better.  The 
British  Food  Min|.stry  has  ordered  seventeen  thousand  tons  of  lemons, 
mainly  from  SicdLly,    Then, ,  .because  a  spring  frost  haa  hurt  the 
English  apple  crop... the  English  hope  to  get  more  apples  this  year 
from  Canada, 

The  opening  of  the  Hediterranoanhas  helped  to 
bring  dried  fruits  to  English  civilians  this 
year.    Raisins  have  been  ordered  from  the  little 
island  of  Cyprus,    Also,  the  entire  exportable 
surplus  of  dates  from  Iran  has  been  purchased 
for  Great  Britain,    And  Turkish  dried  fruit  of 
some  thirty-tv/o  thousand  tons  v/ill  play  a  part 
in  the  British  national  diet  for  this  year. 

But  the  British  home  crop  of    fruit  will  be  less  plentiful  than  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  spring  frost.    Supplies  of  straivberries  and 
black  currants  have  been  scarce,  and  the  entire  black  currant  out- 
put's going  into  puree  production  for  consumption  by  children  only. 
Considerable  purchases  of  apricot  pulp  from  Spain  will  supplement 
jam  supplies. 

How  much  fruit  the  British  civilians  will  got  is,  of  course,  still 
dependent  upon  war  conditions  and  available  shipping  space, 

MILK  SUPPLIES  DIVIDED 

You  like  milk,  I  like  milk,  All  God»s  chillun  like  milk... and  that's 
just  exactly  why  we're  going  to  have  less  milk  this  fall  5 .  Every- ^ 
one  knows  that  there's  just  so  much  milk  available,  but  our  needs 
are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  sent  overseas-  in 
the  armed  forces.    Those  men  need  milk, ..lots  of  it . . .and.  as.  shif>-: 
monts  increase  to  meet  their  demands,  the  supply  of  milk  for 
civilians  here  on  the  home  front  decreases,- 
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With  milk  production  now  in  seasonal  decline,  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration feels  that  further  milk  conservation-  steps  will  be  necessary, 

At  present  milk  dealers  may  sell  to 
civilians  lOG  percent  of  the  fluid 
milk  they  sold  in  Juno,  194-3 »  and 
75  percent  of  the  cream  they  sold 
in  that  month.    Milk  by-products,,, 
such  as  cottage  choose,  chocolate 
milk  drinks  and  buttermilk,,, may  bo 
sold  in  August  at  90  percent  of  Juno 
1943  sales. 


It  may  bo  necessary  to  reduce  these 
quotas  to  got  more  whole  milk  for 
evaporated  milk  and  whole  milk 
powder  necessary  for  overseas  ship- 
ment,   Hov/evcr,  it's  possible  that 
will  soon  be  permitted  to  sell  more  chocolate  milk, 
cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk  because  these  products  arc  made  from 
the  '  skim  portion  of  milk  nov;  in  good  supply. 


milk  dealers 


WHAT'S  IN  THE  U.  S.  ICEBOX 


Every  good  homcmaker  buys  extra  food  and  stores  ' 
it  in  her  refrigerator  v/hcn  she  knows  she's 
going  to  be  feeding  more  people.    Uncle  Sam's' 
putting  additional  food  in  his  "iceboxes"  too, 
because  he's  produced  enough  food  to  feed  a 
third  more  -people  than  before  the  war. 

Each  American  civilian's  eating  6  percent  more  now 
than  in  pre-war  years.    The  average  service  man 
eats  a  third  more  than  the  average  civilian.  In 
addition, . .American  food's    being  shipped  to  our 
allies.,, friendly  nations, . .and  liberated  areas. 

When  the  housev/ife  buys  extra  food,  it's  usually  stocked  for  only  a 
day  or  a  ¥/eek  ahead.    But  Uncle  Sam  has  to  plan  food  supplies  months 
in  advance.    There  must  be  enough  for  current  consumption  and  enough 
in  cold  storage  or  warehouses  for  use  in  seasons  of  low  food  pro- 
duction. 

In  normal  times,  cold  storage  space  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  for 
seasonal  food  surpluses ., .helps to  even  out  consiunption  throughout 
the  year.    Before  the  war,  we  averaged  using  about  50  percent  of 
our  commercial' storage  throughout  the  year.    For  the  past  several 
months,  tho-ugh,  occupancy  has  been  running  above  80  percent  — 
&fton  near- 90  percent. 

One  reason  for  this  generally  higher  level  of 
use  is  the  necessity  of  having  food  supplies 
for  our  soldiers  months  in  advance.    Part  of 
the  supply's  always  in  transit  and  part's  in 
warehouses  awaiting  shipment. 
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Another*  factor's  the  seasonality  of  production.    And  nov/,  with  more 
food  being  produced  than  ever  before,  storage  peaks  are  bound  to 
be  higher  than  usual,  (^'"S 

A  third  and  very  important  factor  in  the 
cold  storage  situation  is  that  out-of-storage— 
movements  are  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  v/ar. 
Food  must  wait  for  cargo  space  on  ships.  If 
the  ships  are  late  or  if  the  cargo  space  is 
needed  for  more  essential  wartime  products.,, 
the  food  piles  up.    Of  course,  a  little 
later  on  in  the  season  that  situation  may 
reverse. itself ,    If  ships  come  in  faster 
than  was  planned,  then  a  lot  of  food  will 
be  needed  in  a  hurry  to  fill  then.    But,  it's  a  military  necessity  for 
food  to  wait  for  ships  —  not  ships  wait  for  food. 


What's  Being  Done 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  ease  the  strain  on  commercial  warehouses  and 
storage  plants.    The  processing  of  foods  has  been  speeded  up  so  that 
commodities  will  require  refrigerator  space  for  shorter  periods  of 
time,    W&rehousem.en  are  constantly  checking  their  equipment  to  bo  sure 
they're  getting  the  most  effective  use  of  their  space.    All  govern- 
ment agencies  are  v/orking  in  close  cooperation  with  the  inter-agoncy ' 
cold  storage  committee,    And    housewives  are  kept  up-to-date  on  what 
foods  are  abundant  on  the  markets,,, so  they  may  plan  menus  around 
these  foods  which  should  be  moved  out  of  the  warehouses  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  food  now  in  public  storage  is  privately  owned.    The  trade 
owns  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage,,, 
all  the  cream,., more  than  half  of  the  shell  eggs,,, and  the  largest 
share  of  the  frozen  poultry  and  meat.    The  major  foods  in  cold  storage 
held  mainly  by  the  government  are  butter,  cheese  and  lard.    The  War' 
Food  Administration  holds  relatively  little  pork  and  aLmost  no  beef, 
lamb,  or  mutton  in  public  cold  storage,  though  the  armed  forces  have 
stocks  of  all  these  meats  in  public  freezers. 

This  is  the  Catch: 

The  quantity  of  fish  in  cold  storage  houses  throughout  the  country 
on  July  1  was  at  the  highest  level  in  history  for  this  season  of  the 
year,,, 50  percent  over  the  holdings  at  this  time  in  194-3.    There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  increase  in  cold  storage  holdings ,. .one  being 
increased  production.,, but  unless  more  fresh  and  frozen  fish  is  con- 
sumed now,  and  during  the  early  fall  months,  it'll  be  Impossible  to 
handle  the  catches  of  fish  that  can  be  made  during  the  peak  fishing 
period  nov  approaching.    Cold  storage  facilities ., .particularly  in 
the  Now  England  States... are  almost  filled- to  their  liraited  capacity, 
so  it's  important  from  now  on  that  movements  out  of  freezers  keep 
.--paoe  vith  current  catches  of  fish. 
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While  the  increase  of  frozen  fish  in  storage  is  noticeable  from 
all  sections  of  the  .country,  the  central  states  and  the  Atlantic 

Coast  from  Maine  to  Virginia  report  the  sharp- 
est gains.    In  the  North,  Central  States • hold- 
ings have    doubled.    In  the  Hew  England,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  increases  run 
from  69.  to  75  percent.    A  14-  percent  increase 
is  reported  for  both  the  Pacific  and  South 
A-tlantic  Coasts, 

'J'here-'s  a  wide  range  of  species  for  house- 
wives to  buy,  though  species  vary  with 
geographical  location  and  season  of  the  year, 
of  course.    The  fish  that  represents  the  largest 
single  volume  in  storage  is  Halibut,  mostly 
stored  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.'  However,  there's 
no  particular  problem  on  Halibut,  as  the  quantity, 
in  storage  isn't  abnormal  and  there's  expected 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  this  fish  throughout, 
the  fall  and  winter  months,    It*s  the  other 
species  of  fish. , .particularly  those  produced 
in  New  England  States ,, .that  require  stimulation 
of  consumption  in  order  to  continue  normal  pro- 
duction.   The  principal  species  and  types  re- 
quiring increased  outlets  are  frozen  Mackerel. . . 
especially  Mackerel  Fillets ,. .Cod  Fillets,  Wliiting  and  Haddock  Fillets, 

Broadcasters  should  check  on  the. local  supply  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
before  recommending  a  variety, 

...And  the  Canned  Varieties 


As  for  .canned  fish,  Salmon  and  California  Sardines  are  likely  to 
be  most  abundant,  although  approximately  60  percent  of  these  species 
will  go  to  the  armed  forces.    Owing  to  the  short  production  of  Red 
and  King  Salmon,  there'll  be  a  limited  quantity  for  civilian  trade. 
Pink  and  Chiam  Salmon  available  for  civilians  will  be  relatively  great- 
er.   Pink  Salmon  in  cans  compares  favorably  in  nutritional  quality 
with  the  red  variety. . .and  is  sold  in  the  stores  at  materially  lower 
prices  than  Reds  or  Kings, 

California  Sardines  are  packed  both  in  pound  oval  cans  with  tomato 
sauce  and  in  No,  300,  15  oz^.'  cans  without  added  sauce  or  oil.  The 
California  Sardine from  a  dollar  and  cents  value,  is  one  of  .the^ 
best  canned  fish  products  on  the  market.    The    oval  tomato  sauce  pack 
.is  well  known  in  most  markets,  but  the  No,  3OO.  .can,  v/hile  not  so  well 
known  as  a  commercial  product,  is  packed  with  exactly  the  same  type 
of  fish  and  is  in  every  v/ay  similar  to  the  oval  can  product,  except 
for  the  tomato  sauce. 


Other  canned  fish  which' 11  be  available  to  civilain  consumers  in 
more  restricted  volime  includes  Maire  Sardines  and  Mackerel,    The  Maine 
Sardines  are  baby  Herring. . .and  are  an  extremely  good  alternate  for 
the  Sardines  imported  pre-war  from  Portugal  and  Norway, 
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These  Maine  Sardines  are  packed  mostly  in  4  oz,  quarter- square  cans. 
The  larger  herrings  are  packed  under  the  trade  name  "Atlantic  Sea  Hov- 
ring"  and  are  produced  both  in  pound  oval  cans  in  tonato  sauce  and  in 
No,  300  tall  cans,  15-oz,    net  weight,  in  their  natural  oil.  Mackerel's 
a  very  good  canned  fish  product  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  retail 
stores  and  is  packed  almost  entirely  in  the  No,  300,  15-oa,  tall  can. 


TENDERIZING  UTILITY  BEEF 

Now  that  utility  grade  beef  is  point  free,  homeraakers'll  v/ant  to 
know  how  to  cook  this  less  tender  neat  for  best  results. 

Since  utility  beef  is  less  tender  and  has  less  fat  than  the  higher 
grades,  it*s  not  as  satisfactory  for  broiling  and  roasting  v/ithout 
extra  preparation,    Grinding's  one  way  to  nake  the  meat  tender.-  This 
breaks  down  the  connective  tissues.    After  grinding  the  meat,  the 
homenaker  can  broil,  panbroil,  or  bake  it.    It's  good  made  into  patties 
and  served  with  gravy  or  tonato  sauce,  or  baked  as  a  neat  loaf.  If 
she  wants  to  broil  or  fry  a  whole  steak  of  this  grade,  your  listener 
should  pound  the  neat  first  to  tenderize  it,  then  add  sone  fat  in 
cooking. 

Pot  roasts,  swiss  steaks  and  stows  fron  utility  beef  should  be  covdr- 
ed  and  given  a  long    slow  cooking  with  water  or  other  liquid  added. 
By  browning  the  surface  of  the  neat  a  fev/  minutes  in  fat  before  the 
long,  slow,  moist  sir.mering,  the  cook  gives  the  dish  a  better  flavor 
and  rich  brown  color. 

Adding  sone  acid  food  like  vinegar  or  tonato  to  the  neat  aids  tender- 
ness,   A  little  vinegar  added  to  the  water  helps  to  tenderize  a  pot 
roast.    And  tomatoes  nay  be  used  for -the  liquid  in  ste^vs,  pot  roasts 
and  Swiss  steak.    The  homenaker  should  also  give  special  thought  to 
seasoning, . .cooking  the  neat  not  only  with  salt  and  pepper,  but  with 
onion  or  garlic. ,, celery  seed  or  leaves, «, or  parsley,  during  cooking. 

Just  as  one  suggestion  to  dubious  homemakers  for  use  of  some  of  those 
tougher  grades  of  beef .. .hero's  a  recipe  for  Savory  Beef  Stew: 

2  pounds  stev;  neat  (foreshank,  brisket,  short  ribs,  flank,  neck,  plate, 
chuck,  heel  or  round) 

Floi^  2  cups  boiling  v/ater 

I2"  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  chopped  celery  ' 

4teaspoon  pepper  1  green,  sv/eet  pepper,  diced 

2  tablespoons  fat  3  darrots,  sliced 

2  onions,  chopped  8  small  potatoes,  quartered 

2  cups  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes       2  bay  leaves,  if  desired 

Gut  meat  in  small  cubes.    Roll  in  flour  which  has  been  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.    Brown  in  hot  fat.    Brown  the  onions  in  fat.  Pour 
tomatoes  and    water  over  the  onions  and  meat.    Add  bay  leaves  and  sim- 
mer one  hour.    Add  other  ingredients  and  sinner  for  about  another  hour 
or  until  done.    Liquid  nay  be  thickened  with  flour  for  gravy. 
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Here's  good 'news  for  your  weary  horaemakers  suffering  from  menu- 
monotony.    Varieties  of  fresh  produce  are  plentiful  on  the  market. 
with  liberal  movements  of  Southeastern  vegetables  rolling  into  mar- 
kets...at  prices  low  for  this  time  of  year.,. and  of  generally  excel- 
lent quality.    Best  bets  are  butter  beans,  pole  and  snap  beans.., 
okra... field  peas .. .squash. . .tomatoes .. .and  potatoes.    Most  of 
these  are  plentiful. , .relatively,  inexpensive. . .and  in  good  condition. 
Tomatoes  are  cheaper  than  they've  been  at  any  time  this  year. 

And  for  menu  variations ..  .there's  a  plentiful  supply  of  reaeojaably 
priced  sweet  corn... an  important  ingredient  along  with  those, 
tomatoes... okra,, .or  butter  beans  for  a  tasty  succotash.  Onions,,, 
another  must  for  many  a  palatable  dish... are  in  moderate  supply,., 
coming  mostly  from  Oklahoma  and  Northern  states.    Eggplant  is  another 
often  neglected  vegetable  your  listeners  should  be  finding  in 
moderate 'supply. ., as  are  sweet  peppers. , .turnip  greens,, .and  collards. 

And  for  those  who  find  pork  incomplete  v/ithout  sweet  potatoes.,, 
there's  the  encouraging  note  that  those  sweets  are  increasing  steadily 
on  most  markets .. .selling  at  or  a  little  below  ceiling  level. 

Unlike  last  summer ,. ,there' s  substance  to  the  fruit  story.  Though 
the  season's  about  over  for  peaches.,, there 're  still  some  late  El- 
berta's  available, , .not  quite  as  good  as  earlier  in  the  season,,, 
and  selling  at  slightly  higher  prices.    But  watermelons  continue  in 
liberal  supplies  for  this  time  of  year,,, they 're  cheap,,, and  of  good 
quality.    Grapes  are  appearing  in  most  sections .. .coming  from  the 
Southern  region  as  well  as  the  West,    Apple  supplies  are  on  the  in- 
crease,..now  that  early  fall  varieties  are  starting. , .and  they're 
cheaper  than  they  were  this  time  last  year.    Though  cantaloupes 
have  about  finished  their  season  in  the  South ., .light  supplies  eon" 
tinue  from  Northern  states.    Pears... of  canning  and  preserving 
varieties ,. .are  increasing  in  supplies ,, .and  those  coming  from  Georgia 
are  relatively  cheap.    Oranges  take  first  place  in  the  citrus  fruit 
line... with  light  to  moderate  quantities  coming  mostly  from  the  West. 
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The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  ^ 
^  general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  ^ 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It's  advisable  ..j. 
to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure 
these  products  are  available  in  your 


^    community,  ^ 
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PATTERN  FOR  BREAKFAST 


Get    out  those  Basic  Seven  charts  I    The  War 
Food  Administration,  Office  Of  War  Information 

.radio, , .press, . .food  dealers ,, .and  others 
are  combining  their  activities  to  make  Sept- 
ember a  NUTRITION  MOOTH. 

Special  attention* 11  be  given  to  breakfasts 
this  month,  because  breakfast  is  usually  the 
most  neglected  meal  of  the  day.    l.iost  people 
get  adequate  dinners,  and  fev/  neglect  lunch, 
but  many  are  too  rushed  or  too  sleepy  to  eat 
enough  breakfast.    Only  if  breakfast  is  nu- 
■        tritious  can  mental  and  physical  energy  be 
"ti,  A^^'^'*^- •  maintained  throughout  the  morning  hours... 

usually  the  most  productive  part  of  the  day. 


The  meal  which  breaks  the  fast  after  sleep  should  contribute  about 
one-third  of  the  daily  requirements  of  calories ., .proteins, . .vitamins 
...and  minerals.    One  plan  for  a  good  breakfast  recommends  citrus 
fruit  or  tomato  juice  (fresh  or  canned),  cereal  (natural  ¥;hole  grain 
or  restored),  a  protein-rich  food  (eggs,  or  a  combination  of  eggs, 
bacon,  ham  or  sausage),  toast,  muffins  or  bread  (enriched  or  whole 
wheat),  butter  or  fortified  margarine,  milk  for  the  cereal,  and  a 
beverage. 

That  citrus  fruit  starter  is  loaded  v/ith  Vitamin  C... known  as  the  anti- 
scurvy  vitamin.    It's  true  that  cases  of  scurvy  are  rare  in  this  country, 
but  deficiencies  of  Vitamin  C  in  the  daily. diet  may  lead  to  increased 
susceptibility  to  infections,  slowness  in  the  healing- of  wounds  and 
unhealthy  gums.    One  orange,  half  a  grapefruit,  3  ounces  of  orange' 
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juice,  or  4  ounces  of  grapefruit  juice  will  provide  one-half  or  more 
of  the  day's  Vitamin  C  need.    Ten  ounces  of  tomato  juice  will  con- 
tribute the  same  amount  of  Vitamin  C» 

It's  important  to  include  Vitamin  B^. . .sometimes  called  the  morale- 
building  vitamin...  in  the  breakfast.    This  vitamin  stimulates  lag-? 
girig  appetites,  it's  essential  for  good  digestion  and  energy,  for 
protection  of  nerves  and  for  well-being,    f/hole  grain  or  enriched 
breads  and  cereals  are  sources  of  this  vitamin.    The  active  worker 
can  also  include  ham,  bacon,  or  sausage  for  this  vitamin. 

Eggs  are  a  protein  food  which  adds  to  the  staying  power  of  break- 
fast. Besides  being  a  good  tissue-building  food,  eggs  supply  iron 
as  well,  as  Vitamins  A.,  D  and  riboflavin,  V/hen  eggs  are  plentiful, 
at  least  one  a  day  should  be  eaten, 

A  multitude  of  breakfast  combinations  can  be  made  from  the  many  foods 
appropriate  for  the  breakfast  menu.    Urge  your  listeners  to  plan 
menus  that  have  eye  as    ¥/ell  as  appetite  appeal.    Breakfasts  should 
contribute  enjoyment  besides  daily  nutritional  requirements,  and 
they're  easy  to  prepare  and  serve. 


SELLING  GOVERMilENT  OHWD  FOODS 


Recently  no  doubt,  you've  read  that  the 
War  Food  Administration  has  offered  to 
sell  back  to  food  processors  over  27,000 
cases  of  orange  juice... over  500,000  pounds 
of  ALmerican  cheddar  cheese.,, and  some 
thousands  of  cases  of  canned  carrots.  This 
food  from  Government -owned  stocks  will  be 
put  directly  back  into  civilian  trade  chan- 
nels. 


These  sales  are  not  an  indication  that  the 
Government  thinks  the  war  is  over.  The 
foods  being  sold  belong  in  one  of  three 
categories.    First— food  reserved  to  meet 
a  special  need  which  has  not  materialized 
can  now  be  sold.    In  this  case  perhaps  the 
Government  counted  on  losing  a  certain  amount  of  food  from  sinkings 
or  fires,  and  that  loss  v/as  lower  than  expected.    Or  perhaps  a  military 
engagement  was  shorter,,, or  our  Allies  were  not  able    to  ship  certain 
commodities  they  ordered,    V/lien  the  food  on  hand  is  above  known  re- 
quirements, it  can  be  sold  to  the  trade. 


In  the  second  group  are  foods  purchased  in  fulfillment  of  price  sup- 
port commitments.    When  the  Government  asked  farmers    to  increase 
their  production  of  certain  crops  to  meet  demands  of  war,  it  promised 
to  safeguard  farmers  from  danger  of  too  much  produce  and    too  little 
market.    This  food  is  sold  back  into  trade  channels  as  soon  as  possible 
without  breaking  the  market. 
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The  third  type  of  food  the  War  Food  Administration  is  now  selling 
consists  of  1943  packed  goods  v;hich  can  be  replaced  with  1944  packed 
produce.    The  Government .like  the  trade, . .believes  in  turning  its 
stocks  in  order  to  prevent  financial  and  food  loss    through  spoilage. 

When  the  Government  sells  food,  it  follows  the  policy  of  obtaining 
a  fair  price  for  the  commodities  sold,., and  of  avoiding  disruption 
of  normal  trade  practices.    This  means  selling  to  the  trade. ..not 
directly  to  the  consumer.  ~  It  means  selling  v/hen  there's  a  demand,,, 
not  when  the  market  is  glutted.    The  Y/FA.  offers  some  commodities 
to  the  original  seller  or  processor,  if  it  is  practical.  Original 
vendors  and  processors    know  the  products,    are  equipped  to  handle 
them  and  have  established  trade  outlets  for  marketing  them,  A.ny 
quantity  remaining  after  such  a  sale  may  be  offered  on  the  sar.:e  terms 
to  all  processors  of  the  some  or  like  commodity.    The  Y/FA  is  not  ^ 
obliged  to  accept  any  price.    If  a  reasonable  price  is    not  offered, 
the  food  is  sold  else\/here.    In  some  cases  v/hero  it  is  not  to  the 
public  interest  to  sell,  the  food  is  diverted  to  non- competitive 
programs  or  uses... such  as  charitable  institutions  or  school  lunch 
programs. 


WHAT  IS  A  V/FO? 

In  the  War  Food  Administration,  '.".TO  is  not  the  call  number  of  a  radio 
station.    Those  three  letters  stand  for  War  Food  Order,  and  the  number 
that  follows  them  tells  the  comxaodity  that  particular  food  order  af- 
fects, -Since  January,  1943,    when '..rFO  1  v/ent  into  effect  to  bring 
about  a  saving  of  ingredients  in  short  supply  and  to  effect  economics 
in  the  distribution  of  bread  and  rolls,  there  have  been  a  series  of 
food  orders  issued  by  the  V/ar  Food  Adniinistration.    These  regulations 
are  designed  to  see  that  the  best  possible  division  of  Araerican  food^ 
is  made  among  civilians,  the  Armed  Forces,  our  Allies  and  other 
claimant  agents. 

It's  the  unvarying  policy  of  the  War  Food 

Administration  not  to  issue  a  food  order 

if  the  end  may  be  achieved  by  other  means. 

Wlien  an  existing  order  no  longer  contributes 

to  the  war  effort,  it's  revoked.    Of  the  101 

orders  issued,  59  remained  active  on  July  1, 

1944,    However,  until  conditions  permit 

suspension  of  any  order  and  until  due  notice 

is  given  the  trade  or  industry  affected... 

the  orders  are  enforced  just  as  other  laws  ^ 

in  the  land,  * 

Usually,  food  orders  are  written  in  consultation  with  the  affected 
industries.    There  are... to  d-ate, , .approximately  112  industry  food 
advisory  committees,  representing  every  industry  affected  by  any 
food- order..    These  commit cees  are  composed  of  leaders  from  each 
branch  of  their  respective* trades .    They  assist  officials  in  the 


Office  of  Distribution,  ¥/FA.,  to  plan  steps  of  the  needed  order. 
They  assist,  too,  in  getting  the  story  of  the  order  over  to  members 
of  the  trade.    Then,,.to  keep  the  orders  flexible  to  meet  con- 
stantly changing  conditions  of  war ,, .regulations  are  amended  when 
necessary, 

Set-Aside 

There  are  four  general  types  of  food  orders.    "Set  aside  orders" 
are  necessary  so  that  the  Government  v/ill  be  able  to  buy  enough 
food  for  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  export  purposes.    These  orders 
require  producers  or  distributors  to  reserve  or  set  aside  for  sale 
to  a  Government  agency  a  given  percentage  of  their  goods.  Here's 
an  example.    Beginning  August  20,  federally  inspected  slaughterers 
set  aside  for  Government  procurement  50  percent  of  the  quantities 
of  their  beef  meeting  Army  specifications,^    Under  a  previous  order 
these  slaughterers  set  aside  45  percent.    The  new  action,  Araendment 
13  to  War  Food  Order  No  75 "2,  was  taken  to  make  available  to  the 
U,  S,  military  forces  the  necessary  quantities  of  beef. 

Limitations 

"Limitation  orders"  conserve  materials  or  divert  them  into  needed 
channels.    For  example jV/ar  Food  Order  No,  8  makes  milk  fats  and 
milk  solids  available  for  other  dairy  products  by  restricting  the 
use  of  milk  solids  in  the  production  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen 
dairy  foods.    Another  limitation  type  order  limits  the  sale  of  live 
or  dressed  turkeys  to  provide  holiday  dinners  for  our  Armed  Forces, 

Allocations 

"Allocation  orders"  are  usually  made  to  guarantee  a  fair  division 
of  a  limited  supply,,, or    to  restrict  a  scarce  product  to  essential 
uses.    For  example,,  the  supplies  of  milk  sugar  were  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  unrestricted  use  and  still  have  adequate  supplies  to 
meet  such  essential  uses  as  the  production  of  penicillin.    It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  allocate  production  to  essential  uses. 

Distribution  Economy 

"Distribution  economy  orders"  are  issued  to  conserve  food  commodities 
materials,  labor,  tires,  gasoline,  and  other  important  items.  For 
example,  V/FO  1  on  bakery  products  prevents  much  v/asto  and  saves 
great  quantities  of  labor  and  materials  by  prohibiting  consignment 
selling  of  bread  and  the  furnishing    of  rack  or  display  materials  to 
retailers. 


COMPLETE  ON  TRAY      ...  . 

Come  Labor  Day  —  and  the  end  of  summer  vacation  for  school  kids  — 
schools  across  the  country  open  for  business.    At  the  same  time,  , 
school  lunchrooms  will  begin  their  program  of  laying  the  foundation 
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School  LUA/cti 


for  a  healthier  and  more  physically  fit  people.    Many  of  these  school 
food  centers  have  years  of  service  behind  them.    Others  v/ill  be  new 
this  year.        .  . 

When  a  school  takes  on  a  new 
function,  it  does  so  to  contri-  /y 
bute  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
That's  the  purpose  of  lunch  at 
school,    Nutritionis-ts toll  us 
a  child  should  receive  at  least 
one-third  of  his  daily  nutritive 
requirements  at  noon.    One  v/ay 
to  make  sure  that  all  children 
who  eat  in  school  lunchrooms  get 
the  required  amount  of  food  value 
is  to  serve  it  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  lunch.  That's 
why  many  schools  v/ith  lunchrooms  \S_ 
run  by  community  cooperation 
are  specializing  in  so-called  plate  or  complete  lunches. 

As  the  children  get  a  complete  lunch  through  a  comjiion  menu,  the  good 
food    selection  becomes  a  habit.    The  natural  desire  to  bo  one  of  the 
group  motivates  a  child  to  eat  all  the  foods  that  arc  put  before  hira, 
and  he  develops  the  habit  of  eating  foods  that  arc  v/orthv/hile ,  as 
well  as  those  that  arc  pleasant  tasting. 

Those    one-plate  lunches  don't  necessarily  mean  entirely  hot  foods. 
Salads  and  sandv;iches  v/ith  protein  rich  filling  might  be  main  dishes 
that  can  be  sor-^cd    with  raw  vegetables  and  fruits  in  season.  Or 
one  hot  dish  and  beverage  may  be  served  with  cold  foods.  School 
lunch  managers  soon  find  out  which  food  combinations  arc  favorites 
and  serve  them  often.    They  continually  have  to  keep  the  food  at- 
tractive and  well-cooked,  because  children-  arc  critical  judges  of 
well-prepared  meals. 

For  years,  lunch  directors  and  home  economists  have  advocated  a 
plate  or  tray  lunch  for  children  v/ith  this  educational  end  in  mind. 
The  war  has  brought  the  system' greater  recognition.    Pla.tc  lunches 
arc  economical  in  tine,  effort,  food  and  equipment ,,  ,as  v/cll  as 
money.    These  lunches  follov/  a  simple  pattern,,, milk,  meat,  or 
another  protein  rich  food,  vegetable  or  fruit  or  both,  bread  v/ith 
butt  or  or  fortified  margarine.    Desserts  are  optional. 

Federal  funds  v/ill  be  available  in  1944-45  to  assist  schools  needing 
financial  help  to  serve  school  lunches.    The  Office  of  distribution. 
War  Food  Adi-iinistration  is  the  agency  disbursing  the  $50,000,000 
appropriated  by  Congress,    The  maximum  reimbursement  is  9  cents  per  . 
meal  per  child.    According  to  law,  payment  depends  on  the  number 
of  children  attending  school  in  the  State,  and  local  need  of  financial 
assistance.    These  lunchrooms ,, .even  with  financial  assistance, , .arc 
basically  community  undertakings.    The  responsibility  of  planning, 
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cooking  and  serving  the  meal  is  up  to  local  managers.    Usually  man- 
agers or  sponsors  are  organized  into  a  council  including  a  school 
adrflinistrator ,  home  economics  or  agricultural  teacher,  representatives 
of  the  PTA  and  other  civic  organizations.    ¥/hcn  food  is  not  grovm 
especially  for  the  lunchroom  or  donated  to  it,  it*s  bought  locally. 

You  broadcasters  can  help    a  lot  in  stiDulating  interest  in^such  a 
program  in  your  own  community  by  explaining  the  details,  benefits, 
and  how  to  go  about  organizing     a  school  lunch  program.    If  you*d 
like  to  have  more  details.,,or  you  want  to  tell  your  listeners  whoro 
to  get  further  information  on  securing  financial  assistance  for  a 
school  lunch  room,  you  can  write  to  the  regional  Office  of  Distribution, 
V/estern  Union  Building,  A.tlanta  3»  Georgia. 

BUTTER  IN  SEPTEl\fBER 

Four  out  of  every  five  pounds  of  butter 
manufactured  in  September  are  ticketed 
for  homomakers.    In  other  v/ords,  only 
20  percent . ..one  pound  out  of  every 
five... will  be  set  aside  by  manufacturers 
for  war  uses.    This  moans  that  fifth 
must  be  offered  for  sale  only  to  a 
Government  agency  for  military  and  non- 
civilian  claimants. 

The  Government's  butter  quota  for 
September  is  lower  than  the  30  per- 
cent required  to  be  set  aside  during 
August,,,in  line  with  the  ¥ar  Food 
Administration's  policy  of  asking  butter  producers  to  reserve  less 
butter  during  the  months  of  seasonally  declining  production,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  minimum  disruption  of  the  civilian  supply. 

The  set-aside  quota  in  September  last  year  was  also  20  percent,  Hcr- 
ever,  a  sharp  drop  in  butter  production  so  far  this  yoo.r  will  probably 
make  it  necessary  for  Government  agencies    to  continue  buying  butter 
during  October,    Last  year  no  butter  produced  after  September  was 
purchased, ,, except  small  amounts  offered  by  butter  makers  in  fulfill- 
ment of  their  previous  commitments, 

OLIVE  OIL  FROM  SPAIN 

Oil  for  the  salads  of  American  homemakers  is  on 
the  increase, o .now  that  the  Y/ar  Food  Administration's 
made  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Spain  for 
exportation  of  som^e  3,000  tons  of  olive  oil  to  the 
United  States,    It'll  be  used  principally  for  med- 
icinal and  edible  purposes. 

Since  olive  oil  was  among  several  oils  returned  to 
private  trade  by  the  OTA  several  months  ago,  no  per- 
mit will  be  necessary  to  import  it. 
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MORE  MILK  IK  BREAD 


Non-fat  dry  milk  solids  ere  in  good  do- 
mestic  supply  nov/,  so  the  War  Food 
A.di:iinistration  has  ancndcd  War  Food  Order 
No.  1  to  renovo  all  restrictions  on  their 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  This 
new  anendraent  v/as  effective  August  22, 
These  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  used  to  be 
known  as  dried  skim  milk,     (See  Round- 
up, June  3>  1944) • 


Milk  in  bread  making  has  been  limited 
since  January,  1943,  to  four  parts  of 
milk    to  100  parts  of  flour.    The  removal  of  the  restriction  v/ill 
enable  bakers  to  return  to  pre-war  standards  (averaging  about  six 
parts  of  milk  to  100  parts  of  flour) .    This  means  an  iraprovement 
in  bread  from  the  standpoints  of  nutritive  value,,, palat ability,,, 
and  keeping  qualities. 


*  *  * 


UTILITY  BEEF 


4;- 


■X-  -x- 


■K- 
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Just  a  reminder  that  utility  grades  of  beef  arc  still 
the  most  plentiful  of  meats  on  the  market.  They're 
cheap.    They're  ration  free.    They're  equally  as 
nutritious,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  more  oxpensivo, 
scarcer  upper  grades  of  beef.    And  there's  still  a 
possibility  they  may  be  a  serious  glut  on .the  mar- 
ket if  homemakers'  interest  in  them  is  not  stimulat- 
ed.,,and  kept  up.    They  siiuply  take  a  little  longer, 
slo\/cr  cooking  tiivic  than  the  other  ricats,,,but  the 
v/ise  hom.emakcr  v/ill  take  your  advice  to  use  them-.., 
and  of ton... if    you'll  give  them  a  steady  plug  for 
the  next  few  weeks. 


•K     -7.-  -K 
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THE  CASE  FOR  EGG  CASES 

Egg  cases  are  on  the  list  of  shortages  currently ., ,and  that  short- 
age is  apt  to  prove  a  serious  headache  to  egg  dealers  in  the  next 
fev/  months  unless  they  got  their  orders  in  now.    Manufacturers  arc 
making  them  according  to  the  nvimber  of  orders  they're  getting,,, 
since  supplies  for  their  manufacture  are  also  short.    And  right 
in  lino  with  that  shortage  of  containers  is  the  importance  of  con- 
servation of  used  egg  container's.    The  more  old  containers  ref- 
used this  season,  the  better  the  prospect  for  getting  the  new 
ones  absolutely  necessary.    And  v/e  can't  have  eggs  spoiling  and 
going  to  waste  sir.iply  because  there  arc  no  containers  to  get  them 
to  market  in  good  condition. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUND-UP 

Southeastern  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  v/on*t  admit  to  the  on- 
coming fall  months,,. and  they're  continuing  to  pour  into  whole- 
sale and  retail  markets  in  plentiful  supplies.    Nov/'s  the  tine,,, 
too,,, for  homemakers  to  save  on  their  food  budgets,  because  many- 
varieties  are  selling  at  relatively  lov/  costs. 

Take  those  field  peas,  for  instance.  Though  they're  due  for  a 
decline  in  supply  in  a  few  weeks,  currently  they're  one  of  the 
best  buys.,, now  in  good  supply,,. of  good  quality ,, .and  selling 
at  reasonable  prices,  ilnd  right  in  that  category  your  homemakers 
should  find  plenty  of  pole  and  snap  boans ., .butter  beans... and 
Vitamin  C-rich  tomatoes. 

Other  good  buys  include  m.oderate  supplies  of  cabbage. , .now  coming 
from  many  sections  of  the  South... and  selling  at  low  prices, 
Sv/eet  corn. ,, equally  as  good  in  succotash. .  .soups, .  .or  served  on 
the  cob... offers  plenty  of  variety  in  monus.,,and  it's  currently 
in  moderate  supply,,.at  very  low  price.    But  now's  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  its  plcntifulness . , „bccausc  it'll  become  scarce 
v/ithin  another  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  potato  story  remains  much  the  same  for  those  Irish  spuds. 
There  are  plenty  on  the  markets ,. .they 're  reasonably  priced.,, 
and  they're  generally  of  good  quality.    Sweet  potatoes  arc  in- 
creasing steadily .in  fact,  they're  fairly  liberal  in  supply 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  they're  getting  lower  in  price  as 
quantities  increase. 

Though  eating  apples  are  still  in  light  supply ,. ,there' s  a  good 
quantity  of  cooking  apples  available,  of  late  sui:mer  varieties,., 
and  all  types  are  increasing  towards  their  fall  peak.  Pears.., 
mostly  of  pineapple  variety,  arc  lev/  priced  this  week.,, and  arc 
at  their  peak  in  supply.    Watermelons  continue  in  heavy  supply 
for  this  time  of  year,,, and  they're  reasonable  enough  for  homemakers 
to  serve  often,  in  fruit  cups  and  salads  as  well  as  a  betwecn-moal 
treat.    Light  to  moderate  supplies  of  oranges  are  rolling  in  from 
the  West,    Poaches  arc  scarce,  the  cantaloupe  season's  practically 
over,  and  only  light  supplies    of  avocados  are  coming  from  Florida, 


■}c-  -K-  -K-  *         4f         -it      -;«•      -j;-  -x^  ^c-      -x-  -x-  %  yi- 

^  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on 

general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable 

^  to  chock  on  local  markets  to  make  sure 
these  products  are  available  in  your 

^j.  community, 
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Atlanta  3,  Georgia 
September  2,  1944 


Radio  Round-up 


A  Service  for  Directors 
Of  V/ omen's  Radio  Programs 


ON  SEFTEIfflER'S  I/IARKETS 


i7::2>\  ''^"''^ith  the  emphasis  on  good  nutrition  this 
month,  American  homemakers  v/ill  find  the 
\  \  \  /  food  supply  Situation  most  promising. 
Here's  v.'hv. 


^  ^     ^     "^^^/.'^(^/'''^        The  fall  run  of  cattle  is  just  beginning, 
""^      -  ViTiilo  the  total  number  of  cattle  sent  to 

market  v;ill  be  larger  this  month,  supplies 
of  beef  for  civilians  v/ill  be  slightly 
lov7er.    The  shortage  of  high  grade  cuts  vdll  be  more  pronounced,  but 
there  v/ill  be  more  lovv  grade  beef.    Veal  v/ill  be  more  adequate  than  dur- 
ing August,  vrhile  lamb  continues  at  the  same  level  of  supply.  There 
may  be  slightly  more  pork  for  civilians  than  last  month,  but  w^c'll  still 
be  short  of  pork  chops,  loins  and  hams.    Sausage,  variety  meats  and  can- 
ned meats  v/ill  be  in  fairly  good  supply. 

Dairy  products  in  general  v/ill  be  fairly  tight  because  of  the  seasonal 
decline  in  milk  production.     There  v\rill  be  less  butter  and  evaporated 
milk  for  the  m.onth  ahead  than  for  the  past  few  months,  though  about  the 
same  as  in  August.     The  cheese  supply  vdll  be  unchanged.    Top  grade  eggs 
v/ill  be  less  plentiful,  but  there  v/ill  be  adequate  supplies  of  the  B  and 
C  grade  eggs . 

As  for  fresh  produce,  there'll  be  plenty  of  potatoes, 
onions  and  locally  grov/n  vegetables.    The  apple  crop 
looks  good... about  41  percent  larger  than  the  small 


yield  of  last  year. 


WarF^od  Admimsirafion 

OffkeofDlsfribuHon 
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The  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  juices  for  the  coming  year  will  not 
be  any  "bigger  than  in  1943 .perhaps  less.     Canned  pineapple  ..  .peaches 
.« .pears ..  .and  fruit  coclctail  will  he  in  shorter  supply,  but  this  cut 
will  be  offset  somewhat  by  increases  in  the  minor  fruits  and  juices* 
Canned  vegetable  supplies .. .barring  unexpected  changes «• .will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year*    However,  some  of  the  major  items  such  as  canned 
tomatoes  and  tom.ato  juice  will  be  in  shorter  supply.    Canned  baby  foods, 
soup  and  balced  beans  are  expected  to  be  more  plentiful. 

As  for  dried  foods  during  September. . .there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
supply  of  dried  fruits  as  the  new  pack  has  not  yet  reached  retailers. 
There  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  dry  beans  for  civilian  distribution 
during  the  coming  year,  although  only  small  quantities  from,  the  new 
crop  will  reach  distributive  channels  in  Septem.ber. 

Grains  are  a  basic  food  and  the  supply  is  such 
that  all  civilian  demands  can  be  satisfied. 
That  means  plenty  of  bread ,. .cereals .. .macaroni 
...and  paste  products. 

U.  S.  RICE  OE  Yv'ORLD  IMRKETS 

The  United  States  is  producing  rice  crops  of 
record-breaking  size.    Miat's  more ...we 're  ship- 
ping rice  to  countries  now  that  used  to  depend 
on  Burma,  Thailand  and  Indo-China  for  their  rice. 

Most  of  the  rice  grovm  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  go  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii... 
for  these  countries  v^ere  our  major  rice  customers 
_^  even  before  the  war.     Our  new  outlets  since  the 

jtCl  ^'^^^         United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Y/est  Africa,  Greece, 

v^'^j^         ^        '"      and  liberated  areas  in  France.    While  our  shipments 
can't  fill  all  demands  from  these  countries,  they 
are  tiding  the  people  over  until  the  Burma  area  can  bo  reopened. 

Most  of  the  rice  produced  in  this  country  is  grown  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  California «    Rice  is  harvested  after  the  middle  of  the 
summer  and  is  available  on  markets  throughout  the  year.    The  Southern 
rice  crop  begins  to  come  to  the  mills  during  late  August.     The  marketing 
year  for  California  rice  begins  October  1.    The  Southern  and  California 
crops  this  year  arc  estimated  to  be  over  70  million  bushels. ..compared 
ivith  about  50  million  bushels  for  the  ten-year  average  (1933-42). 

Rice  is  one  of  the  international  foods  for  which  people  have  developed 
strong  national  tastes.    Cook  books  of  almost  any  country  have  rice 
dishes  seasoned  to  suit  the  natives  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
v^rorld.    In  the  United  States,  rice  is  consum.ed  in  large  quantities  by 
people  of  the  southeastern  coastal  plain  and  in  the  producing  areas 
and  by  persons  of  Oriental  or  Spanish-American  ancestry.    For  the  past 
ten  years,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
had  been  about  six  pounds  per  person.    On  a  state  basis  the  use  of  rice 


ranges  from  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  pound  in  New- -Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont to  , 25  or  30  pounds  in  South  Carolina  and  about  40  pounds  in 
Louisiana.- 

HCvY  LARGE  IS  A  PORTION? 

September  is  both  Nutrition  and  Back-t o-School  month.  The  two  go 
well  together  because  a  good  school  lunch  means  better  all  'round 
nutrition  for  boys  and  girls. 

Schools  .which  are  to,  receive  federal  aid  from  the  War  Food  Administrati on 
for  their  lunch  programs  must  meet  certain  requirements.    You'll  notice 
these  requirem.ents  are,  in  reality,  just  safeguards.     One  of  these  re- 
q\iireraents  is  that  the-  lunch  served  supply  a  generous  portion  of  the 
child's  daily  food  needs.  , 

The  foods  may  be  prepared  in  many  different  dishes  and  menus.  However, 
to  secure  the  maximum  rate  of  assistance  —  9  cents  per  meal  per  child  — 
each  pupil  must  be  served  the  following  amounts: 

1.  One-half  pint  of  whole  milk  as  a  beverage. 

2.  A  protein  food  serving,  such  as:  2  ounces  of 
m.eat,  poultry,  cheese,  fish;  or  one  eggj  or 
one-half  cup  of  dry  peas,  beans  or  soybeans; 
or  4  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter. 

3.  Three-fourths  cup  of  vegetables  and/or  fruit. 

4.  One  or  more  slices  of  bread  or  muffins,  or 
other  hot  bread  made  of  whole -grain  cereal 
or  enriched  flour. 

5.  Tv\ro  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified  oleomar- 
garine. 

For  additional  information  on  obtaining  federal  assistance  for  school 
lunch  programs,  write  to  Office  of  Distribution,  vTar  Food  Administration, 
VJestern  Union  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

BETTER  l.-ORK  V.'ITH  RIGHT  FOOD 

Like  success  stories?    Those  can  tell  you  just  how  important  good  food 
is  to  cur  v/ar  workers  ..  .how  it  cuts  absenteeism  and  turnover  in  half... 
in  v/ar  plants . 

About  a  year  ago  the  Issacson  Iron  Y.'orks  in  Seattle,  Washington,  was 
having  difficulties  with  rapid  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism.     So  the 
company  built  and  equipped  a  modern  cafeteria.     Soon  after  the  cafeteria 
was  opened,  approximately  95  percent  of  the  employees  were  eating  there. 
The  labor  turnover  the  month  before  the  opening  of  the  cafeteria  was 


over  12  percent,  and  six  months  after  the  opening  it  v/as  down  to  less 
than  six  percent.    Absenteeism  since  the  opening  dropped  from  9  per- 
cent to  about  4  percent. 

Recently  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  one  hun- 
dred men  from  various  war 
plants  were  nutritionally 
rehabilitated.    These  men 
were  previously  unable  to 
work  because  of  nutritional 
deficiencies.    All  except 
one  of  these  men  returned 
to  work,  and  that  one  man 
joined  the  Armed  Forces. 
One  of  the  group  was 
brought  to  the  clinic  in 
an  ambulance.    After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  diet  and  vitamin  therapy, 
there  was  a  definite  improvement,  and  within  three  months  this  m.an  was 
vv'orking  six  days  a  v/eek.    Throughout  the  next  year,  this  man  was  on  the 
job  every  day. 

It  was  found  that  poor  food  habits  were  one  of  the  factors  causing  the 
illnesses  of  these  men.    Recently,  a  nationvride  check  up  of  daily  diets 
was  made,  showing  neglected  parts  of  diets.    Of  the  people  asked,  al- 
most half  of  them  had  eaten  no  foods  from  Group  Two  of  the  Basic  Seven 
the  day  before.    And  over  one-third  of  them  had  neglected  dairy  pro- 
ducts . 

As  September  is  Futrition  Month,  special  effort  is  being  m.ade  to  urge 
better  breakfasts  and  better  lunches  for  workers.    fUxy  don't  you  sug- 
gest to  your  listeners  that  they  make  surveys  of  their  fam.ilies' 
dietary  habits.    As  indicated  in  the  survey.  Vitamin  C  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  dietary  deficiencies,    /md  of  course  this  deficiency 
can  be  cured  by  eating  tomatoes,  ordnges,  grapefruit,  and  raw  cabbage. 
One  orange,  half  a  grapefruit,  or  ten  ounces  of  tomato  juice  for  break- 
fast will  start  the  day  with  one-half  of  the  daily  Vitamin  C  require- 
ment.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  survey  made  right  in  the  citrus  belt 
of  California  showed  that  about  tv/o-thirds  of  the  people  had  not  eaten 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  once  a  day.    Almost  one-fourth  of  them  had 
neglected  these  foods  for  a  week  or  more. 

Vitamin  C  is  only  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  American  diet.  Home- 
makers  and  dietitians  have  to  plan  good  nourishing  meals,  and  also 
teach  everyone  to  eat  them.    Many  are  following  the  'nar  Food  Adminis- 
tration's Basic  Seven  Food  Chart.    By  eating  sufficient  quantities  of 
food  from  each  of  these  seven  groups,  a  person  v/ill  have  a  balanced 
diet.    In  order  to  encourage  workers  to  eat  balanced  meals,  the 
dietitian  of  the  R,  J.  Renolds  Tobacco  Company  in  North  Carolina  is 
offering  vegetables  and  a  variety  of  salads  for  five  cents,  and  a  low 
priced  well-balanced  special  lunch.    In  addition,  she  has  been  carry- 
ing out  a  schedule  of  vvoekly  classes  for  lunchroom  supervisors  and 
cooks.    She's  planning  another  educational  program  for  the  employees 
v^hich  should  result  in  m.ore  nutritious  lunches.  «• 
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CALCIUM  IN  THE  DIET 


Many  people  consider  calcium  essential  only  for 
children.    They  thinlc  that  grown-ups  don't  need 
calcium  because  their  bones  and  teeth  are  already 
fornod.    According  to  Dr.  Henr^'-  C. ■  Sherman,  for- 
mer Chief  of  the .  Bureau  6f  Human  Nutrition  and' 
Home  Economics,  calcium  is  one  of  the  two  nv;trients 
in  which  American  diets  most  often  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the "yardstick  of  good  nutrition,  "Just  be- 
cause the  bones  and  teeth  have  been  developGd  is  ' 
no  reason.that  they  will ^remain  in  good  con- 
dition for-a  lifetime*    They  need  material  for  repair  just  as  the 
tissues  of  the  body  do.    And  calcium  is  the  principal  food  value 
v/hoso  job  it  is  to  build 'And  repair  the'  teeth  and  bones. 


^  .  .  . 


Milk  and  cheese  are  -the  .main  sources  of  calcium.    Crreen  leafy  vege- 
tables -ace  our  second  best  source .. .although  they  rate  much  beloiv 
the  dairy  products  in  their  supply  of  calcium. 

You  don't  have  to  be  concerned  about  getting  too  much  calcium.  If 
you  take  more  than  you  need,  there  are  special  storage  spaces  in, the 
bones  to  take  care  of  that  extra  supply.    ■    '  '  ' 


KNO^;;  YOUR  ONIONS 


The  cry  for  more  onions  was  so  strong  last  year 
that  onion  grov/ers  are  promising  a  record-break- 
ing crop  this  fall.    It's  estimated  at  51  per- 
cent greater  than'last  year's  crop... and  47  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  aver?igc. 

Eastern  States  \vill  harvest  more  onions  than 
average  —  Central  States  less  than  average,  but 
taken  together  their  crbps  add  up  to  about  a 
normal  supply.    The  greatest  expansion  in  acre- 
age and  production  has  taken  place  in  the  V'estern 
States,  v/here  this  year's  production  is  at  least 
2  and  one -third  times  as  big  as  average. 

Because  of  a  critical  shortage  of  storage  space  in  the  "i.'estern  pro- 
ducing states,  you' may  be  asked  to  help  move  the  supply  by  encourag- 
ing greater  consumption.  Urge  your  radio  audience  to  select  bright, 
clean,  hard  onions  v/ith  dry  skins. ..and  to  watch  for  moisture  at  the 
stem  end  which  may  indicate  decay  at  the  heart  of  the  onion.  Onions 
will  keep  well  if  they  are  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  we  11 -ventilated 
room.  Free  circulation  of  air  is  essential  if  the  onions  are  not  ,to 
turn  soft  at  the  center i.    :   '  ■ 


APPLE  EATING  TIME 


Favorite  apple  recipes  will  soon  be  coming  out  of 
the  cook's  files  as  October  promises  to  be  the  big 
apple  harvest  raontb.    All  states  are  looking  tov^rard 
good-sized  crops  this  year.    In  fact. ..the  increase 
is  41  percent  over  last  year's  small  yield. 

The  commercial  production  of  apples  is  expected 
to  be  sliglitly  more  than  125  m.illion  bushels. 
Thirty-five  million  bushels  will  be  processed... 
leaving  over  90  million  bushels  for  fresh  use. 
This  amount  for  fresh  use  will  be  more  than  the 
entire  apple  yield  of  last  year. 

'Apples  are  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits  in  group  three  of  the 
Basic  Seven  Chart.    Their  popularity  grows  out  of  their  adapt- 
ability. .  .they  may  be'  eaten  fresh. .  .sliced  and  fried  to  accompany 
the  meat  course.., or  baked  for  desserts. 

So  that  the  family  can  enjoy  favorite  varieties  throughout  the 
winter,  the  forward-looking  homeraaker  will  be  canning  a  supply 
of  apples,  too. ..either  sliced  or  as  applesauce.    And  apple  butter 
or  spiced  jelly  are  winter  treats  for  those  who  like  the  flavor  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves  or  allspice. 

BURIED  TREASURE 

Radio  round-up  of  July  8  told  of  the  huge  limestone  mine  near 
Atchison,  Kansas,  that  would  soon  serve  as  a  refrigerator  for 
Uncle  Sam's  surplus  agricultural  products, 

Well,  the  first  shipments  of  food... dried  eggs,  chief ly. . .will 
move  into  this  huge  cold  storage  ivarehousc  soon.    About  ten  to  12 
cars  Vi^ere  moved  on  warehouse  tracks  for  unloading  this  v/eek# 

The  mine,  located  two  miles  from  Atchison,  has  been  converted  into 
a  cold  storage  unit  by  the  V'ar  Food  Administration  to  ease  the 
strain  on  commercial  cooler  space.    It  m.eans  mere  room  for  foods 
that  will  be  marketed  this  fall  and  during  other  seasons  of  peak 
agricultural  production.    It  will  provide  space  for  a  v/ide  variety 
of  products,  particularly  from  the  mid -west  and  far  west. 


HOLIDAY  BIRDS 

Planning  your  Thanksgiving  day  m.enu  this  far  ahead  may  seem  a  little 
previous .but  for  Uncle  Sam's  Quartermaster  Corps,  it's  more  than 
time.»»if  all  the  G,I,  Joe's  are  going  to  get  the  traditional  tur- 
key.   That's  why  turkeys  must  go  to  market  now,»,those  for  many  . 


battlof ronts ' 11  have  to  be  shipped  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  if  they're  to -reach  the  boys  by  Thanks- 
giving.   So  early  marketing  is  indicated  for  turkey 
producers .for  that  reason,  and  because  they'll 
get  better  prices  on  those  fowls  marketed  early  in 
season.    Too.*, .there' s  apt.  to  bo  a  glutted  turkey 
market  by  "October .. .and  they'll  get  less  if  they 
wait  late  to  market  their  birds. 

If  you'd  pass  the  word  along'  to  the  proper  person 
at  your  stati'on.  •  .we 'd  appreciate  it •    Early  turkey 
marketing  needs  plugging, . .and  the  more  turkey  pro- 
ducers hear  about  the  advantages •. .the  more  assured 
~Jx>hni^  Doughboy' 11  bo  of  his  typically  /unerican         ^jS^'^^  1 
Thanksgiving  Day  dinner. 


UTILITY  BEEF.  SUGGESTIONS 

Utility  cuts  of  beef  still  need  plenty  of  consumer-interest. 
There's  a  lot  'that  can  be  done  with  those  grades  of  beef, ..and 
it'll  help  consi'de'rably  if  you  remind  your  listeners  of  different 
ways  of  preparing  these'  meats  so  that  they'll  be  an  appetizing 
addition  to  the  meal... as  well  as  a  nutritious  one.    Here  are  a 
couple  of  suggestions: 

East  Indian  Curry 

1^  pounds  stew  beef,  cubed  ^  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  fat  .Juice  of  half  a  lemon 

1  onion,  sliced  Rice 

1  tablespoon  curry  powder 

Heat  fat,  add  onion  and  cook  until  slightly  browned.    Add  curry 
powd'er,  mix  v;ell  and  cook  a  few  minutes.    If  too  dry  add  a  little 
hot  wat^r.    Add  the  meat  and  brown  in  the  fat.    Add  water,  salt 
and  lemon  Juice,  cover  and  cook  slowly  until  meat  is  tender. 
Always  serve  curry  with  rice.    In  India  curry  is  visually  served 
with  chutney,  shredded  coconuts,  chopped  peanuts  and  small  pickled 
oni  ons  • 

Hamburg  Casserole 
1  pound  ground  beef  "I-  oup  milk 

1  egg,  beaten  '        6  or  8  thinly  sliced,  small  raw 

Y  teaspoon  salt  potatoes 

I"  teaspoon  pepper  2  onions,  thinly  sliced 

■g-  cup  bread  crumbs  Milk 

Mix  meat,  eggs,  crumbs,  seasoning  and      cup  milk  thoroughly.    Put  po- 
tatoes in  bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  then  cover  with  the  meat  mixture. 
Lay  onions  on  top  and  pour  on  enough  milk  to  almost  cover.    Bake  about 
one  hour... or  'till  done  in  a  moderate  oven  (325°  F). 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

Along  with  all  that  utility  "boef  your  homemakers  aro  serving 
those  days  because  it's  plentiful  and  ration-free .they  should 
bo  finding  lots  of  f reshFproduce  for  all  the  stev.rs ^.ehot  din- 
ners •«  .and  vegetable-beef  soups  the  increasingly  cooler  even- 
ings '11  be  calling  foB  Beans,.. both  pole  and  snap, , .continue  to 
be  plentiful,* .and  relatively  cheap.    Field  peas,  too,  are  fairly 
plentiful  throughout  most  sections  of  the  South ., .but  now' s  the 
time  to  concentrate  on  them... since  they're  due  for  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  supply  soon.    Squash  is  another  late  summer  favorite 
that's  on  the  waning  list., .with  fair  amounts  still  available., • 
but  with  the  price  going  up  as  the  supplies  dwindle  with  cooler 
weather • 

Tomatoes  top  the  list  for  good  news  in  the  fresh  vegetable  line. 
They're  more  plentiful  than  they've  been  all  year... and  they're 
selling  at  the  lowest  prices.    Any  tomato  ca'nning  to  be  done  by 
your  farsighted  homemakers  can  be  done  right  now.    Plenty  of 
onions  are' "selling  at  very  reasonable  prices., ©and  they  promise 
to  continue  in  good  supply.    Sweet  corn,  now  in  fair  supply,^  is 
expected  to  decrease  within  a  couple  of  weeks.    Good  quality 
cabbage  is  rolling"  to  market,  mostly  from  North  Carolina,  with 
light  supplies  still  coming  from  Virginia,    Okra's  much  lighter 
in  supply ., .it ' 11  be  scarce  soon. 


Irish  potatoes  continue  in  adequate  svipplies  at  prices  to  suit 
the  thriftiest,  while  sweet  potatoes  are  increasing  steadily... 
and  their  price,  too,  is  reasonable. 

It's  canning  time  for  pears,  these  days,  with  liberal  supplies 
of  both  pineapple  and  Kieffer  varieties  on  the  markets  at  low 
prices.    Apples  are  increasing, . .with  adequate  quantities  of 
almost  all  varieties  now  available  at  reasonable  prices,  And 
there'll  be  even  more  on  the  markets  a  little  later  in  the  season. 


*  * 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  * 

*  general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  * 

*  fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable  * 

*  to'  check  on  local  markets  to  make  sure  * 

*  these  products  are  available  in  your  * 

*  community,  * 

*  * 


Atlanta  3,  Georgia 
September    9,  1944 


Round-up 


on 


A  Service  for "directors 
Of  YJcmen's  Radio  Programs 


food... 


mAT  ov  THE  mw 

More  cattle  are  going  to  market  now.    It's  a 
seasonal  increase,  and  civilians  can  expect  lar- 
ger supplies  of  veal  and  lower  grade  beef.  Total 
receipt  this  fall  and  v/inter  are  expected  to  show 
about  a  third  more  cattle  and  half  again  as  many 
calves  as  a  year  ago. 

Top  grade  beef  will  continue  in  light  supply 
largely  because  the  number  of  beef  on  grain  feed 
is  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    On  August  1  there 
were  only  three-fifths  as  many  on  feed  in  the 
eleven  Corn  Belt  states  as  in  1943.  Another 
reason  the  homemaker  v^on't  be  seeing  the  m.ore  choice 
cuts  of  beef  on  the  market  is  because  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  top  grades  are  required  for  our  mil- 
itary forces.    Since  September  3,  sixty  percent  of 
"good"  and  "choice"  Federally  inspected  beef,  and 
sixty  percent  each  of  " com.mercial"  and  "utility" 
beef  must  be  reserved  for  purchase  by  v^'ar  agencies. 

With  no  set-aside  on  veal,,  you'll  continue  to  see  relatively  good 
supplies  of  this  kind  of  meat  the  rest  of  the  year.    Many  stockmen  are 
paring  dovm  cattle  numbers  by  selling  their  calves. 

For  the  rest  of  1944,  consumers  will  find  slightly  less  pork,  lamb  and 
mutton  available  than  they  were  able  to  buy  the  last  quarter  of  1943 
and  the  first  of  1944.    Hog  slaughter  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  the 


War  Food  Adminhirafion 

Office  of  Disiribuiion 


in  the  first  half  of  this  year  when  over  41  million  head  v^rere  slaugh- 
tered under  Federal  inspection.    This  was  about  a  37  percent  increase 
over  the  first  part  of  1943»    The  seasonal  upturn 
in  marketing  after  the  first  of  October  will  be  less  ^^-"^^^ 
pronounced  this  year  because  there  was  a  24  percent       C^I^x  ^ 
reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  and  non-civilian  My  /7 

takings  for  pork  are  also  large.    Lamb  and  mutton  v,''        j-'  '^'^ 

supplies  will  be  about  10  percent  smaller  this  year  /^^Y 
than  last.    In  fact,  the  lamb  crop  of  29  million,  ^  1/ 

600  thousand  head  is  the  smallest  since  1930.  _   tt >^     ■i^'>  ■  ■  ■ 

So  here's  the  order  in  which  consumers  will  find  meats  in  best  sup- 
ply —  beef,  pork,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton. 


BIRTHDAY  FOR  THE  "A"  FLAG 

The  green  flag  with  the  big  "A"  in  the  white  circle  you've  probably 
seen  flying  over  a  cannery  or  food  plant  in  your  town  is  going  to 
have  its  first  birthday  next  vreek. 

If  you  attended  the  ceremony  when  an  "A"  flag  was  presented  to  the 
men  and  women  at  a  local  food  processing  plant,  then  you  heard  an 
Army  or  Navy  officer  and  a  representative  of  the  Vfar  Pood  Administra- 
tion tell  those  who  had  "worked  in  the  pack"  just  what  their  food 
services  were  contributing  to  the  march  on  Berlin.    You  heard  the 
workers  praised  for  protecting  the  well-being  of  the  home  front  with 
important  food  supplies.     That  praise  was  truly  earned, . .because  to 
get  an  "A"  award  the  plant  had  gone  over  and  beyond  the  basic  require- 
ments of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  production.    And  the  spirit  of 
the  workers  is  high  in  "A"  winning  plants. 

Flag  Presented 

After  the  introduction  speeches,  you  saw  the  "A"  award  flag  raised 
for  the  first  time.    You  heard  an  official  from  the  plant  accept 
that  flag.     Then  you  sa¥>r  a  representative  group  of  v^orkers  step  for- 
ward to  receive  the  coveted  "A"  award  pins,. o in  all  probability  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  heroes  at  Tarawa  or  Anzio  or  France, 

Finally  you  saw  one  of  the  workers ., .self  conscious  before  the  plant 
gathering, .  .accept  the  pins  in  the  name  of  his  felloxT  workers.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  this  honor  was  for  himself.    He  was 
doing  a  job  for  his  son  and  the  neighbor  boy  next  door  v/ho  were  in 
uniform.    Yes,  even  for  the  lad  down  the  street  who  wouldn't  come 
back.    He  didn't  consider  the  award  the  end  of  his  work, ,. rather  he 
pledged  himself  to  stick  to  his  post  until  the  war  was  v>ron. 

And  then  everybody  stood  up  and  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  That 
was  the  "A"  award  ceremony  in  your  town,,, or  the  town  up  the  road, 
Fo  big  celebration,    IJo  great  fanfare.    But  the  people  who  filed  away 
fran  the  presentation  platform  had  a  firmer  set  to  their  jaws. 
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AvJ"ard  Birthday 

On  September  18,  we  celebrate  the  "A"  dward  birthday  we  have  mention- 
edt    Just  one  year  ago  the  War  Food  Admini strati  on ' announced  its  pro- 
gram to  honor  the  men  and  women  v;ho  process  the  nation's  food.  Over 
two  hundred  food  plants  have  won  the  achievem.ent  flag.    This  "A"  flag 
shows  a  big  block  surrounded        a  white  wreath  composed  of  a  head  of 
grain  and  half  of  a  gear  wheel  symbolic  of  farm  and  plant  production. 
All  this  is  on  a  green  field  syribolic  of  agriculture,    A  white  star 
in  the  left  corner  indicates  the  first  year's  award,  and  a  star  may 
be  added  for  each  year  the  plant  c6ntinues  its  high  record  of  pro- 
duction.   A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workers  proudly  vrear  the  "A" 
pin. «.a  replica  of  the  central  design  on  the  flag.    Canneries,  meat 
packing  plants  and  grain  processors  have  shared  in  the  award  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Tell  your  listeners  next  time  they  see  an  "A"  award  flag  or  pin  it 
is  a  sign  of 'cooperation  among  farmers,  food  processing  plants  manage- 
ment and  workers. 


AlN^OTHER  SLICE  OF  CHEESE 

About  eight  m.illion  more  pounds  of  Cheddar 
cheese  v/ill  be  divided  up  among  American 
civilians  this  month  than  in  September,  1943. 
That  makes  the  total  'slice  for  the  folks  at 
home  abovit  36  million  pounds  this  month. 

The  Armed  Forcei^     .Alliens  ..  .Red  Cross... and 

other  war  claimants  obtain  their  j^'early  supply 
of  cheese  from  quantities  manufacturers  set  aside 
for  them  each  month.'  From  May  vmtil  September/ 
1,  manufacturers  have  set  aside  for  v/ar  needs  60 
percent  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  they  made.  Now 
that  production  is  declining  seasonally,  the 
'^lar  Food  Administration  has  cut  this  quota  to-. 
50  percent  of  production  during  September. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Government  plan 
to  buy  the  bulk  of  its  requirements  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  high  production. 
During  months  of  lov.--  production  the  Government  buys  less... so  that 
civilian  supplies  v^ill  be  fairly  constdnt.    It  is  expected  that  the 
quotas  for  October  arid  Fovember   will  bo  still  lower  than  that  for 
September. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  OVERSEAS  GIFT 


If  one  of  the  Christmas  packages  for  a  boy  or  girl  overseas  is  going 
to  be  food,  contents  should  be  picked  and  wrapped  v/ith  some  consid- 
eration to  avoid  disappointment  to  the  receiver* 


Climate  is  an  important  factor.  For  example,  soft  chocolate  candy 
won't  stand  tropical  weather,  but  might  be  sent  to  cooler  climates 
if  packed  in  tin.     Perishable  foods  like  fresh  fruit  ■v^'ill  not  be 

accepted  by  the  post  office.    Food  in  glass 
jars  are  not  banned  by  post  office  regulation, 
but  are  discour?Lgod  because  too 
many  people  do  not  know  how  to   '  , 
pack  the  containers.    In  some 
/        'l^^  '  cases  the  boys,hfive  tried  to  eat 

■■      ,      the  food,  even  though  the  glass 
^  (U,<X^  Ler^  around  it  v/as  broken,  and  have 

^.-c^  ^ji^.-  received  cuts.. '.and  food  poison- 

•  '  ing.    If  glass  jars  are  included 

in  the  package,  they  should  be  heaviljr  .v>rrapped  in  ex- 
celsior or  shredded  paper.    Tin  containers  are  preferred. 

As  for  contents .get  food  the  boys  will  not  get  G.  I. 

"That  includes  a  number  of  items  in  the  luxury  class,   .., 

Anchovies  ..  .olives  ..  .crabmeat. .  .fruit  juices  .  o  .fancy  '     . . .  •C~<^  vuyi-  Lr^  '" 
crackers .  o  .all  have  been  voted  favorites.    Fruit  cakes  ^ 
are  always  popular  holiday  fare... they  ship  and  last  v/ell.  ^ 
As  for  cookies,  food  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suggest  that  firm,  rather,  soft,  thick  cookies,  travel. with 
less  breakage  than  the  thin,  crisp  type.    Square  cookies  pack  more 
compactly  than,  round  cookies...    Dried  fruit  bars,  honey,  chocolate'  . 
chip  and  spice  cookies  are  all 'good  travellers.    Chocolate  brownies 
v/ill  keep  moist  if  frosted  on  all  sides  and  then  wrapped  individually 
in  waxed  paper.     Tight  tin  containers  not  only  insure  a  safer  arrival, 
but  protect  the  freshness  of  c  ookies  ...  .cake     .ca-ndy, .  .nuts  and  other  . 
foods.     Some  mothers  have  sent  fruit  and  fud'ge  cakes  'in  tin  boxes 
and  sealed  the  edges  of  the  lid  v/ith  adhesive  t.apc.     Their  sons  report- 
ed that  the  cakes  arrived  in  perfect  condition,.  Vacuum  packed  nuts  ^are 
also  recommended,  .  '       .■  -  . 

That  gift  of'  food  can  truly  be'  a  holiday  message  from  hcme...rbut  pack 
it  well 


..„,.'••.:    LliNCH-  IN' THE  PINE  ROOM      '  .■   .;  . 

Since  the  war  beg.an,  ind.us1:rial  output  in  Am.erica  has  increased  so  ,.  ! 
tremendously  that'  Gbve rnment,  management,  and  labor  liave  found  it,   .  ■, 
necessary  to  promote  bett.er  working  conditions.    One  of  the  nevf  step? 
is  that  workers  are  'being  fed  on  the  job.    By  March  of  this  j^^'^ear,  . 
five  and  a  half  million  v/orkers  v/ere  benefiting  from  in-plant  feeding 
arrangements  a     This  represents  a  third  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  jobs.    Before  the  war  less  than  one -fifth  of  the  work- 
ers in  manufactw ing  plants  were  getting  their  meals  at  work. 

Success  Story  '       '  ■   •.      "•  '•, r..     .  :    . , 

The  General  Cable  Corpbration  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of 
the  many  plants  responsible  for  these  new  figures.  ,  To  feed  qxi  ever 


increasing  number  of  employees  (the  plant,  has  grown  from  1200  to 
3700  -workers),  the  management  docidod  to  svj-itch  from  a  cold  ser- 
vice counter  to  a  full-blovm  cafeteria. 

The  restaurant* opened  this  March.    Walls  in  ,  ^^^V)' 

the  roan  are  knotty  pine  and  the  cretonne  ~  j 

drapes  at  the  windows- have  pine  cone  designs.  '^^■C^'^^Os^ 

The  tables  are  topped  rwith  chromium  finish.  \^ 

Reproductions  of  famous  pictures  hang  on  the  ^^-"^-^J 

wall.  .   .y/s^oJ^^  W  U.-X^'-»7-<^- 

There  are  three  feeding  sessions  at  noon, 

extending  from  11:30  to  1:00  p.m.    Workers  always  have  a  choice 
of  homemade  soup. . .two  meats .. .three  vegetables .. .salads .. .com- 
bination plates .. .desserts  and  drinks.    Then  there's  the  sand- 
wich bar  for  those  Vv-ho  care  to  supplement  Itmches  brought  from 
home.    Food  popular  in  the  homes  of  the  workers .. .such  as  meat 
and 'cabbage  dishes  ..  .are  .frequently  included  in  the  menu.  The 
women  in  charge  of  this  cafeteria  believe    that  food  can  be  in- 
teresting and  reasonable. 


Sane  of  the  mill  jobs  require  constant  ^attenti on  ffom  the  workers. 
Those  who  are  unable  teloave  their  benches  to  come  to  the  cafeteria 
are  serviced  by  three' v/agons  equipped  to  keep  food  hot  an(J  cold. 
As  mudh  food  is  sold  fron  the  wagons  as  in  the  cafeteria.  Yfomen 
do  modt-  of    the  -work  in  the  cafeteria,  and  in  this  plant  they're 
enthusiestic  workers  because  usually  they  have  sons  in  the  Army 
and  want  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  war  job  at  home. 

The  General  Cable  Corporation  does  not  consider  its  feeding  pro- 
gram a  wartime  measure.    It  expects  to  continue  the  in-plant  feed- 
ing program  when  the  v/ar  is  over,  because  it  feels  hot,  nutritious 
food  on  the  job  is  a  definite  factor  in  maintaining  health  of  work- 
ers and  keeping  morale  at  high-  level. 


■     •     ,    OFF  THE  RATION  LIST 

A  number  of  processed  foods  go  off  the  ration  list  September  17, 
because  of  ample  supplies  available  or  in  prospect,  according  to 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin -Jones. 

•Items  that  will  be  ration  point  free  include  fruit  spreads.. .jams, 
jellies  and  fruit  butter  of  all  varieties .. .canned  vegetables  — 
including  asparagus,  beans  (fresh  lima),  corn,  peas,  pumpkin  or 
squash  and  mixed  vegetables ...  and  related  products,  including  can- 
ned baked  beans,  tomato  sauce,  paste,  pulp,  puree,  soups  and  baby 
foods. 


Many  factors  are  responsible  for  this  revision  of  the  ration  lists, 
said  Administrator  Jones, 
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"The  American  Fanner  and  Ranchman  have  done 

a  magnificent  production  job  since  the  begin-.  ,,,  , 

ning  of  the  war,  •  ,  . 

"Each  year  of  this  war  they  have  set  a  new  pro-  . 
deletion  record.  ,  They  have  worked  long  hours.. 
They  have  been  ass.?.sted  during  the  harvest  .arid  ,  . 
other  emergency  periods,  by  volunteer  workers,   ,  .  . 
part-time  and*  other/<dse,  from  the  towns  and 
cities..  *  i  , 

"They  have  not  only  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  the  best-fed  Army  and  Navy  in  the  world, 
but  they  have  supplied  essential  civilian  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  ship  vast  quantities  of  food  to  our  fight- 
ing  Allies."  ;  ,  , 

Favorable  ^roviring  we'ather,  reserve  supplies,  and  changing  war  de- 
mands make:  it  possible  to  release  additional  f o'od's  fron).  rationing.,  ■. 

"In  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to°  have  assurance  of  Army, 
Civilian  and  J^ejid -Lease  needs,  it  is  inevitable  that  more  than  is 
necessary  will  be  on  hand  as  to  certain  items.    Not  only  vreather 
conditions,  but  clic^nging  demands  and  needs  make'  it  impossible  to 
produce  exactly  the  amount  needed^    We  are  endeavoring  to  antici- 
pate sane  of  the-  problems  that  will  arise  in  handling  the  vast 
quantities  of    food  that  are  vital  to  our  wartime  activities." 

ARMY",  TOTS  TURKEYS 


>"> 


Civilians  will  Jiave  difficulty 
buying  turkeys  until  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  bought  , 
enough  to  assure  every  service- 
man and  ViToman  turkey  dinners  for 
Thanksgivings  Christmas  and  New 
Years  Day.. 

War  Food  Order  106  requires  the 
set-aside  of  100  percent  of  the 
turkeys  marketed  and  processed 
in  designated  States  and  areas.. ■ 
most  of  which  are  west  of  the  , 
Mississippi  River.    Though  this,  • 

order  has  been  in  effect  more,   

, than  Et. month,  less  .than-  i^.hre.e.  . 
miltion  pounds  of  ^turkeys  have  ,  . .. 
been  obtained.    This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  eight  million 


pounds  of  hen  turkeys  purchased  for  overseas  shipment  before  June, 
The  total  quantity  obtained  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the  need 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  500  million 
povinds  of  turkey  being  produced  this  yeart    The  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  restrict  sales  of  turkeys  to  Army    buyers  only  until 
the  servicemen's  quota  is  met. 

Althovi^  total  military  requirements  of  turkeys  cannot  be  told, 
the_  need  is  considerably  greater  than  last  year.    However  even 
when  military  purchases  are  met,  the  civilian  share  will  be  at 
least  three  pounds  per  capita,  as  compared  with  three  and  a  fourth 
pounds  last  year  and  only  about  tv/o  and  a  half  pounds  per  capita 
in  the  pre-war  years  1935  to  1939.    T/ith  the  all-time  record  supply 
in  prospect  this  year  the  share  for  each  civilian  may  exceed  the 
3  pounds  allotted. 

ONIONS  ..  .ONIOFS ..  .Al^ID  MORE  ONIONS 

Looks  as  if  the  cry  over  onions  will  be  a  lot  different  from  the 
shortage  of  this  past  spring.    Now... onion  growers  promise  us  a 
record-obreaking  crop... a  crop  that's  too  plentiful  to  be  stored 
for  future  use,  considering  congested  storage  space.    That  means 
that  those  homemakers  v/ho  were  mourning  over  their  dearth  earlier 
in  the  year  will  have  to  make  a  bigger  place  in  their  menus  these 
days  for  that  huge  crop  now  rolling  to 'market. • .so  that  there'll 
be  no  v/aste  of  good  food. 

Incidentally. . .you  might  remind  your  listeners  that  onions  are  one 
of  the  easiest  of  vegetables  to  store  in  the  home  for  future  use. 
They  can  be  stored  for  the  entire  winter  season  if  put  in  a.  cool... 
dry  space  with  plenty  of  ventilation.    Good  quality  onions  will 
keep  for  several  weeks  at  ordinary  room  temperature. 

As  you  knov\r.,,the  best  point  to  that  flavorful  food  is  in  the  zest 
they  add  to  otherwise  uninteresting  dishes.    And  nutritionist  tell 
us  that  any  food  that  makes  another  more  nutritious  dish  appetiz- 
ing is  well  worth  including  in  our  menus.    Hero's  an  idea  for  a 
main  dish  of  onions: 

Scalloped  Onions  And  Peanuts 

6  medium-sized  onions  1  cup  milk 

1  cup  peanuts,  ground  -g-  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  melted  fat      '  1  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 

1  tablespoon  flour 

Skin  the  onions,  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  drain 
and  slice.    Make  a  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk  and  salt.    In  a 
greased  baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  the  onions,  cover  with  the  pea- 
nuts and  sauce,  and  continue  until  all  are  used.     Cover  the  top  with 
the  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  20  minutes, 
or  vintil  the  crumbs  are  golden  brown.    Serve  from  the  baking  dish* 


FJIESH  PO.On  RQIOT)U'P  ''.  ..'l  , .         .  ,., ' 

Southeastern  fresh  food  markets  a r<e''  feeling  the  results  of  the 
fev;  cooler  snaps  of  weather.  •  .v/ith  supplies  not.  g.uite  as  plpntf- 
ful  as  they've  been.  -But  they're  adequate.,  .s'o'.  that"  your  listeners 
still  can  keep  that  can-opener  on  vacation. . .and  use  fresh  produce 
for  the  most  part.     ,'■>.■'.'  i 

Best  buys  are  .some  of .  those  foods  we  consider  as  staples, i ••includ- 
ing potatoes*  .. onions.. .  .and  cabbage.     Substantial  fare, 'that. .. 

~with  heavy  supplie.^  ,o.f .  the  spuds  and  onions  ..  .moderate  quantitie^s 
of  cabbage .. .and  all  selling  at  relatively  low  prices. 

Beans  and  peas  continue  in  adequate  supply ...but  those  field  peas 
are  getting  lighter. -on  most  markets .,  .and  are  selling  at  higher 
prices...    Butter  beans  continue  in  fair  supplies  ..  .and  .snap  beans 
are  in  moderate  to  liberal  quantities  on  most  v\rholesale  markets... 
selling  at  reasonably-  prices .  • 

]\Tov\r's  the  time  to  get  .plenty  of  the  day's  requirements  of  Vitamin 
C  from  fresh  tomatoes.    They're  as  plentiful' ds  they've  been  at 
any  time  this  year.. .and  at  their  lowest  price.    Most  of  the  quality 
is  good,  too.    And  ^i^hc ro '  re  moderate "  supplies  of  sweet  corn  still 
available. , .to  add  to  some  of  those  tomatoes  for  the  South' s  fav- 
orite succotash  dishes.  .    .  ■.  - 

Apples  take"  the  spotlight  on  fruit  markets .. .c^nd  they'll  hold  it 
for  the  next  eight  weeks  at  least... with  fall  var,iG tie 5.  becoming 
■  fntirc  and  more  plentiful.    Those  apples  already  on' the  markets  are 
cheaper  than  at  any  time  last , year ..  .many  of  them  selling  far  beloYJ" 
ceiling  level.    Moderate  supplies  of  citrus  fruits  continue  to  roli 
in  fron  the  West.    For  luxury  items ..  .your  listeners' should  be  -able 
to  find  .a  few  Italian  pi;unes .: .  .but  remind  them  that  the  season  for 
this  fruit  is  short,    pears  are  in  light  supply  only. ..with  the 
Southern  season  on  its  way  out.  '-Those  available  are  still  reasm-- 
ably  priced. 


*  * 

*  The  Fi'esh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  * 

*  general  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  * 

*  fruits  and  vegetables,  'it's  advisable'  * 
"*  ,to  check  on  local  markets    to  make  sure  * 

*  those  products  are  available  in  your  * 

*  commvinity.                                                   '  ♦ 
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The  September  1  crop  report-*  issued  Se.ptenibef  "XLth 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  iigriculture  —  shoY/s 
how  well  /American  farmers  and  their  families  have 
done  their  on-to-victory  job.    It  looks:  now  like 
agricultural  product  Ion' 11  be  higher  than  in  any 
past  year  except  1942 and  even  within  2  percent 
of  that  all-time  record  year. 


The  report  shows  more  corn. , .wheat .. .oats .peanuts 
...and  deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  fresh 
market  than  v/e  had  last  year.    Dry  v;eathGr  .in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  damage 
from  drought  in  other  sections    of  the  country  in  early  /iu§ust,  has:  lov/- 
ered  prospects  for  dried  beans  some  10  percent.,    Potatoes,  dry  peas, 
apples,  sugar  beets,  rice  and  buekv/heat  were  also  affected  by  this  drought, 
and  their  prospective  production  went  down  from  1  to  4  percent  since  the 
August  first  estimate. 

If  frosts  hold  off  until  -large  acreages ; planted  to  late  crops  can  mature, 
further  production  records,  can  be  expected,    A  fev/  weeks  of  .favorable 
Tffeather  could  give  the  largest  aggregate  volume  of  crops  this  country  has 
ever  produced. 


Fruit  Production 


This  season's  fruit  production  prospects  changed  very  little  during  August, 
Dry  weather  brought  a  slight  decrease  in  co.mmercial  apple  supplies.  But 
this  decrease  v;as  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  other  fruits.  The 
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indicated  total  tonnage  for  eight  major  deciduous  fruits  —  such  as  apples, 
poaches,-  pdars,  grapes,  chcri*ics,  plums,  prunes  and  apricots       is  ovor  q 
fifth  g)?"(?atcr  than. 1^43  production,    ks  for  citrus  fruits, 'the  hoiaomaker 
can  .c3.XQ.e|)t  fully  as  much  of  these  types  as  from  tho  194-3  bloom. 

Fresh  Vegetable  Market 

Commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  in  1944  will  go  11  percent 
the  1942  bumper  year.    Mow  high  records  were  set  in  particular  for  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  onions.    /i.nd  up  10  percent  went  the  tonnage  for  eight  important 
vegetables  for  processing.    These  vegetables  include  snap  beans. . .green 
peas... sweet  corn, , .tomatoes ,, .beets .. .lima  beans ., .kraut  cabbage. . .and 
pimientos,    l?^ile  the  production  of  sweet  corn,  green  peas  and  snap  beans 
is  lower  than, last  year,  tomatoes  were  more  plentiful  —  by  about  20  per- 
cent. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Production 

Farm  flocks  laid  more  eggs  this  ^.ugust  than  in  any  other  fiugust  in  history 
...42  percent  more  than  the  ten-year  average,    kll  through  this  year  re- 
cord supplies  of  eggs  have  been  available  to  horaemakers.    Production  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  topped  all  other  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.    The  U,  S.  production  during  this  period  was  over  44  billion 
eggs ,. .nearly  a  half  more  than  the  ten-year  average.    In  contrast  to  last 
year,  the  number  of  puile"ts"''not  yet  of  laying  age  on  farms  September  1  had 
decreased  I6  percent  from- a  year  ago,    »ind  of  the  chickens  hatched  from 
June  1  to  September  1,  there  were  37  percent  less  on  farms  than  last  year. 
This  is  the  smallest  number  in  four  years  of  record. 

Milk  Production  . 

Milk  production  during  i'^ugust  v/as  2  percent  less  than  the  same  month 
last  year,,  .chiefly  becaus-e  pastures  v^ere  affected  by  drought.  Supplies 
Of  butter,  for  civilians  will  be  much  smaller  the  last  quarter  of^this' 
year  than  last. 


\ 


CRIES  FROM  OMiONS 


Now'S  the  time  to  recommend  recipes. cal- 
ling for  a  smothering  of  onions .    The  late 
summer  crop  of  onions  nov/  coming  to  market 
promises  to  te  more  than  a  billion,  7 
hundred  million  pounds.    It  looks  like  the 
biggest  onion  production  in  his.tory . .  ,52 
percent  greater  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 

This  onion  supply's  not  too  much.  It's 
just  that  there's  a  shortage  of  storage 
space  in  the  Western  states.,  where  ;higher 
acreage  and  yield  was  greatest.    Unless-  ■ 
storage  space  can  be  found  in  the  homes 
Of  consumers,  a  large  part  of  this  year's 
harvest  may  be  lost. 
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In  face  of  the  record  production  and  storage  pro- 
.   blem)  onions  have  been  designated  as  a  Victory 
Food  Selection  for  the  period  September  21  through 
October  7 »    The  War  Food  /administration  design- 
ates a  product  as  a  Victory  Food  Selection  when 
the  supply's  exceptionally  heavy  and  must  be 
moved  rapidly  into  consumer  channels.    So  dur- 
ing this  period  you  can  help  a  lot  if  you  encour- 
age consumers  to  eat  more  onions... and  to  lay  in 
an  extra  supply  of  ten  pounds  or  more  for  future 
use, 

t'.s  for  using  the  supply,  you  might  suggest  to  your  listeners  that  they 
have  some  of  the  currently  plentiful  supply  of  utility  beef  ground 
into  hamburgers .. .a  natural  combination  with  onions.    Stews,  pot  roast, 
meat  loaf,  chili,  braised  moat  dishes,  and  vegetable  combinations  are 
all  enhanced  by  the  flavor  of  onions. 

The  consamer  v/ho  v/ants    to  store  onions  at  homo  over  a  period  of  several 
months  should  select  good,  fully  dried  onions.    Then  the  onions  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  because  hiraidity  causes  onions    to  rot.    A.  pan- 
try or  attic's  superior  to  cellar  storage.    Or,  the  onions  may  be  spread 
on  a  screen  placed  overhead  in  a  garage  or  back  porch.    Just  be  sure 
the  temperature's  as  cool  as  possible,  but  don't  permit  onions  to  freeze. 
The  recommended  temperature's  from  32  to  55  degrees.    There  should  be 
free  circulation  of  air  around  these  vegetables,  too.    They  should  never 
be  packed  too  tightly  in  a  closed  container. 


THE  f/j:.l  for  /.pples 

tipples,  popular  fruit  in  Group  Three  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart 
will  account  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  fresh  fruit  supply  this 
year.    I'.lthough  the  apple  harvest  is  only  slightly  above  average, 
it's  expected  to  total  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million  bushels... 
v/hich  is  38  percent  greater  than  the  small  yield  last  year. 


While  an  apple  a  day  may  not  keep  the  doctor  av;ay,  it's  a  fruit^ 
that  adds  to  our  v/ell-being.    Group  Three  fruits  and  vegetables' 
aren't  significant  for  any  specific  vitamin  or  mineral, 
but  they  make  good  all-around  contributions  to  the  diet, 
However,  apples...  in  view  of  their  large  use...  .do  con-^ 
tribute  plenty  of  Vi'tajnin  G  if  eaten  rav/.    They  also 

give  us  a  fair  amount  of  iron,  '.Then  apples  are  made  ■'^^^'^^ly^y  ..i^^^^^ 
into  sauce  and  cooked  they  lose  about  a  fourth  of  their  Vitamin  C. 

i:.nother  reason  for  hailing  the  fall  harvest  of  apples  is  their  adapt- 
ability,   '"e-.  use- apples  rav;,  in  vinegar,  apple  butter,  apple  cider,  can- 
ned juice  and  sauce,     Lnd  even  though  they  lose  some  food  value  when 
cooked  it'd-  be  tiresome-to  eat  apples  raw  always,     /apples  with  a  tart 
flavpr  are  really  better  when  cooked  with  a  bit  of  sv/eetening.  The 
fruit,  with  bruises  and  bad  spots  are  more. adaptable  to  cooking.    Those  * 
cooked  uses  includ-e  baked  apple,  apple  sauce,  pie  ,or^  dumplings ,  Fried 
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in  "bacon  fat  or  other  table  fats,  apples  are  a  good  accompaniment  to 
the  meat  course.    They  may  also  be  scalloped  with  sweet  potatoes .. .or 
used  as  apple  stuffing  with  baked  spare  ribs.    IlQ  a  dessert,  they  can 
be  used  in  apple  sauce  cake,  with  tapioca,  or  with  bread  crumbs  as 
brown  Betty. 

Ls  for  storage,  apples  keep  longer  than  most  fruits  at  room  temper- 
ature.   But  they'll  taste  better  and  keep  longer  if  kept  in  a  cool, 
moist  storage  room,     L  well-ventilaied  cellar  with  a  dirt  floor  makes 
a  good  place.    The  temperature  of  the  storage  room  shouldn't  be  lov/er 
than  35  degrees,  and  the  most  desirable  temperature  ?/buld  be  betv/een 
35  ^^'Wd  40  degrees,     i^lthough  apples  have  a  natural  protective  coating, 
they  tend  tfi),, ^^bso^^b  odors  from  Veg,ctables  stored  in  the  same  room... 
so  it's  a  go'od'.jldea  to  choose  their'''B'^orfe'l:t)om  carefully. 
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Ls  ah  oil''' 


You  may  . know 'them,  as  the  earth  nut  j  'goober, 
.'njonkey  nu"^  or  pinder . .  .but  by  any.  other  name 
■thfey 'rd ,  diilil  peanuts,    /-nd  roasted jpeanuts 
*espe'^;lally,  the  Spanish  .variety «.  .and  peanut 
r , 'will;  oontinue,  tA'|be  plentiful  during 
1944. 

« 

■■'•.'This  .^/ear  tho.i  peanut  crop's  the  largest  in  ■ 

history ,        billdp'n  and,  a  half  pounds  will   ,■  ;  ' 
'"•'•soon^^e  available  , .f or  ^processing  into  favorite,' 
''•''^po^inu.t':  pr;;odycts .  .i-.butter ,.  salted  arid  roasted 
nuts  and  peanut  confections,         '    '      /       "  • 

Nearly  half  the  comnorcial    edible  ;cr9p,,of 
peanuts  is  cfijiftdp  into  peanut  butter     SQmf;'  '^QO  . 
million  pounds  of  fafraors '  grade  peanuts  ..m^ay 
bo  turned Into  peapu-^^j  butter  during  the  coming 
'year^    SaLt&^  pc^jhuj^s' ^.re^  second  in  popularl'iy. 
•::  The  small  a'pfenish  .sai';t,.pd'' type  v/ill  be  especially 
plentiful  on'''hbfee.' hiarkote.''   Virginia  shelled  ^ 
peanuts,  or  the  ''^iitaYib  tylpe  ^  will  be  scarce,  .; 
since    Uncle  Sam's  reserving' nearly  50  percent 
of  the  crop  for  shipment  to  our  urraed  Forc'es' " 
overseas,^  in  the  form  of  salted  peanuts.  The 
boys  ,at  the'  front  will  receive  some  salted 
Spanish,  too. 


Ear^'y''it('''''iffte  war-  fktnibr'ai  Ti,0rc  a'stod'tb  /ih'icrGfise  th.ie,r/' production  of 
peanuts  becatise'  bf  the.',;nat'loris  need  for  vegetable  oi^l-^    Peanut  oil  can 
■■be  u;^e,d^  ^0  rep^lace     imported  oils,  mainly  cocoanut  oil « .  ,\fvhich  used  to 
^«ome/' froW  th  6'  Dutch -East  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands',  and  Malays... 
and  to ''sb'ilie '  e'ittent  olive  oil  from  Europe.    Every  part  of  the  peanut 
plant  and    all  by-products  re'sUlting  from  factory  processes. ''Cari  be 
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used,  mainly  for  stock  feeding.    Peanut  hay,  press  cake  and  meal  by- 
products left  from    making  oil  are  excellent  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
Peanut  shells  are  used  for  fuel,  or  as  a  filler  in  stock  feeds. 

Peanuts  are  mainly  valuable  for  food  and  forage  but  to  some  extent 
they've  gone  to  v/ar  in  such  forms  as  explosives,  oil,  salves  and 
medicines , 

High  in  Feed  Value 

Though  peanuts  are  regarded  often  as  betv/ccn-meal  snacks  to  bo  eaten 
just  for  enjoyment,  they're  a  very  good  food.    The  fat  content  of  pea- 
nuts ranges  fro.u  about  forty  to  fifty  percent",  and  the  protein  content 
ranges  from  about  thirty  to  thirty-four  percent.    Just  one  ounce  of 
peanuts  will  furnish  about  a  tenth  of  the  day's  requirement  of  protein. 
Peanuts  can  also  be  a  very  important  and  inexpensive  sources  of  thiamine, 
riboflavin  and  niacin,    r.  one-ounce  package  will  supply  about  a  fourth 
of  the  day's  requirement  of  niacin.    Their  protein  and  fat  content  place 
peanuts  with  meat  in  Group  Five  on  the  Basic  Seven  Chart.    Peanuts,  how- 
ever, aren't  satisfactory  as  a  substitute  for  dairy  products  or  eggs. 

Peanut  butter's  an  excellent  example  of  a  nut  prepared  in  a  way  to  in- 
crease the  ease  of  digestion. 


CHRI3UL;5  gifts  for  U.  5.  PRISONERS 


Christm.as  packages  for  the  boys  overseas  are  being  mailed  nov;  through 
October  15  to  assure  delivery  in  time  for  the  holidays.    The  Red  Cross 
Frisoner-of-Y/ar  Packages  Center  in  Philadelphia 
started  its  Christmas  packaging  in  the  middle 
of  ..ugust ..  .because  the  Red  Cross  v/anted  to  be 
sure  that  each  /vmerican  prisoner  cf  war  and 
civilian  interneae  held  by  Germany  would  have 
a  special  Christmas  gift  on  time.    Red  Cross 
packing  centers  in  Nov/  York  and  St.  Louis  v/ill 
continue  on  the  standard  food    parcels  which 
go  to  iimorican  prisoners  in  Europe  weekly. 
Standard  food  packages  go  to  the  Orient  when- 
ever Japan  permits  delivery.  ■ 


The  Red  Cross  Christmas  package  brings  a  bit  of  luxury  into  the  lives 
of  the  internees.  It'll  contain  articles  that  prisoners  would  not  get 
usually  and  things  to  remind  them  of  Christmas.    Contents  include  can- 
ned turkey .. .plum  pudding .. .sausages. . .butter .deviled  ham. . .cheddar 
cheese. . .bullion  cubes. . .teao . .honey. . .strawberry  jam. . .candy. . .mixed 
salted  nuts... fruit  bars ,.  .dates ..  .sliced  pineapple  ..  .chewing  gura... 
playing  cards ,.  .cigarettes ..  .sr.oking  tobacco... a  pipe... wash  cloth 
...a  game... a  picture  for  barrack  v^alls.    That  picture  is  of  some 
typical  /imerican  scene...  such  as  Niagara  Falls  or  Old  Faithf  ul . .  .or 
perhaps  a  Currier  and  Ives  reproduction,    \7ith  few  exceptions  the 
food  in  these  packages  is  purchased  through  the  T/ar  Food  administration . 
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The  next-of-kin  to  a  prisoner  of  war  or  civilian  internee  in  Europe 
may  also  send  a  Christmas  package';'    Eve'ry  box  'the  next-of-kin  mails 
must  have  the  current  parcel  label  attached  that  has  been  issued 
by  the  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.    These  labels  go  out 
automatically  every  sixty  days  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  request 
them.    Relatives  other  than  the  designated  next-of-kin  are  not 
entitled  to  obtain  parcel  labels.    There  is,  hov/ever,  no  objection 
to  other  members  of  a  prisoner's  family  contributing  to  the  package, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  permitted  weight  and  size. 


NUTRITION  IN  W/JITIME  ENGL/.ND 


o-Jk 


September  is  Nutrition  Month  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  war  has  re-emphasized  to 
the  /anerican  people  that  the  strength  of  a.  nation 
depends  on  how  food  is  produced,  conserved,  and 
used  in  the  fight  for  freedom.    During  this  month 
the  press,  radio  and  magazines  and  clubs  across 
the  nation  will  deal  vi^ith  popular  understanding 
of  good  eating  habits.    In  England,  too,  ever 
since  the  war  began  the  British  Food  Ministry 
has  carried  out  this  idea  of  direct  contact  with  < 
the  people  to  give  food  advice,    .The  Ministry;  of 
Food  has  created  some  fifty  food  advice  centers 
in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  These 
centers  are  each  staffed  with  about  half  a  dozen 
women  who  are  skilled  cooks  and  have  practical 
experience  in  wartime  housekeeping.. 

The  centres  are  usually  opened. in-  a  shop  in  a 
busy  street  of  a  tovi/n,  vi/hcre-:  peopl,c  ■  come  in  to 
get  advice  on  hovi/  to  provide  nourishing  meals, 
v/ork  out  their  ration  points,  or- deal  with  some 
special  difficulty.    The  centresigive  suggestions 
on  packed  lunches,  children' s- meals ,  and  prepar- 
ation of  ¥/artimc  '  dishes . 


i-t  stated  times  during  the  day,  demonstrations  of  simple  wartime  dishes 
are  given,  with  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a  balanced  diet.  The 
demonstrators  don't  stay  in  the  centre  all  day.    They  go  out  to  the 
big  stores  and  into  factories  at  the  lunch  hour,     ^it  many  market 
places  in  Britain,  too,  the  food  advice  booth  is  open  every  week. 


Women  in  Britain  have  had  a  difficult  job  in  coping  with  v/artime 
food -  problems ,  so  the  food  advice  centres  are  considered  most  helpful, 
Lnd  when  a  homemaker  has  learned  a  good  food  trick  herself ..  .she  brings 
the  idea  to  the  centre  so  that  it  will  bo  shared  with  other  women. 
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ONION  LORE 

Because  you'll  no  doubt  be  "talking  onions"    a  lot  in  the  next  fev/  * 
weeks  while  they  are  a  Victory  Food  Selection. . .here ' s  some  dope  on 
the  history  of  that  favorite  flavorable  food  you  night  like  to  tell 
your  listeners.    Use  of  the  onion  goes  back  farther  than  v;ritten 
history... as  one  of  the  earliest  of  cultivated  plants.    They're  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  Western  isia.    Onions  are  represented 
on  early  Egyptian  monuments.    In  fact... one  variety  cultivated  in 
Egypt  was  av;arded  divine  honors. 

Then  the  Romans  used  to  make  a  poultice  of  onions  and  barley-meal 

as  a  cure  for  certain  eye  troubles ..  ."thinking  that  onions  cleared  the 

sight  by  the  tears  they  drew. 

i'.  Medival  myth  has  the  onion  made  sacred  to  Saint  Francis ...  so ,, , 
during  certain  festivals  it  was  the  custom  for  the  person  represent- 
ing Saint  Francis  to  give  an  onion  to  every  young  girlf    Each  girl 
was  supposed  to  cut  the  onion  while  whispering  the  name  of  the  ;.ian 
she  hoped  to  marry.    Then,,, if  she  drepm£;d  of  a  wedding  tha-t  night,., 
all  was  well,  ^ :  ■•  ' 

'7e  may  not  hold  the  onion; sacred  today.,, but  it's  certainly  earned 
its  popularity  as  a  pepper-upper  in  our  daily  menus,    /^nd  to  add  to 
your  index  of  onion  recipes .here ' rc  a  couple  mere: 

'B..KED  ONIONS  s  ;     "   .  .  '  . 

Peel  18  small  onions. and  cook,  uncovered,  in  6 
cups  of  boiling  v/ater  for  10  m.inutes.  Drain, 
Put  in  baking  dish.    Pour  over  onions  a  mixture 

:  made  of  1  T.  melted  butter  or  margarine,  1  T. 
sugar,  3/4-  cup  catsup,  and  1  cup  water.    Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  45  minutes,  or 
until  tender.    Baste  onions  with  the  sauce  in 

.  dish  at  15 -minute  intervals  during  the  brTcing. 
Serve  with  meat  or  fish.    Serves  6. 


G;.3SER0LE  OF  RICE 
Lm  ONIONS! 

Cook  3/4  cup  rice  until  tender;  drain.  Mean- 
while, cook  8  peeled  median  onions  until  tender; 
drain.    Blend  3  T,  butter  or  margarine  and  3  T, 
flour  in  a  double  boiler;  add  1^  cups  milk,  1 
cup  grated  /j-aorican  cheese,  and  3/^  t.  salt,  and 
cook  over  hot  v/ater  until  smiooth  and  thickened, 
stirring  frequently,    i':.rrange  the  rice,  onions 
cut  in  quarters,  and  the  sauce  in  a  baking  dish. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  of  350  degrees  F.  for 
30  minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  heated.     Serves  6^ 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 


1 


Your  listeners  .can  thank  thoir -lucky  stars... or,  much  more  to  the 
point... the  country's  industrious  farmers .  ...for  bigger  supplies  and 
v?irietics  of  fresh  vegetables  currently  on  the  market  than  are  usually 
scon  during  this  early  fall  season.    They  can  chalk  high  on  their 
shopping  lists  such  vitamin-rich  items  as  snap  beans... pole  beans... 
butter  beans  and  field  peas... all  still  plentiful .. .reasonably  cheap, 
and  of  good  quality,     und  that  selection  should  give  them  plenty  of 
lee-way  in  getting  variety  in  their  menus. 

Onions,  of  course,  come  under  those  foods  to  star  on  the  market 
lists  these  days,  with  liberal  -quantities  of  dry  onions  available 
on  all  Southern  markets.    They're  not  only  cheap .. .they ' re  of  excel- 
lent quality.    Cabbage,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  of  current  buys. 
Tomatoes,  in  poak  supply  only  a  v/eck  or  so  ago,  continue  in  moderate 
quantities,'  though  they're  not  quite  so  plentiful,    Georgia ..  .Tennessee 
...and  the  Carolinas  are  still  shipping  fair  supplies  of  svi/eet  corn  ■ 
at  moderate  prices. 

The  potato  situation  is  a  good  one . .  .v/hethcr  your  taste  runs  to  the  ' 
Irish  variety... or  sv;eets.    Plentiful  supplies  of  Irish  potatoes. are 
available  on  Southern  markets     .though  the  price  may  be  a  trifle 
higher  on -some  of  them  than  it's  been.    And.  sweet  potatoes' are  on 
the  up  and  up... when  it  comes  to  the  increasing'  supplies  in  evidence. 

This  v/eek's  spotlight  on  fruits  centers  on  apples ,. .increasing 
steadily  on  most  markets .. .with  more  varieties  of  cooking  and  oat-, 
ing  apples  available,  and  v;ith  prices  moderate  —  ;at    or  a  little 
belov/  ceiling_  level  on  the  best  quality..    Light  to  moderate  supplies 
of  California  oranges  are  available,  but  for  the  most  part  other 
fruits  are  scarce,  vi/ith  the  ■  peach  season  about  gone,  with  Southern 
pears    fading  out  within  another  couple  of  weeks,  and  with  only 
occasional  shipments  of  grapes. 


*    ^  -x-.^    ^    ^    -x^    *    -x-    ^    *    *    -Jfr  * 

•K-        "  '  ■     '  -st 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  * 
supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and 

^    vegetables.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  * 

*  local  markets  to  make  sure  these  products 

*  are  available  in  your  community, 

***-X--X-*  -)(-*-J(--X-*-5fr-K--X--J<-*-X- 
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GLANCE  INTO  THE  U.  3.  3UG.JI  BOWL 


Here's  something  foi'  your  boliove-it-or-not 
fans.-   '/e'rc  using  more  sugfer  in  this  country 
than  \7c  did  before  the  v;ar .despite  ration- 
ing. 

Not  only  are  homemakers  and  food  processors 
putting  quite  a  drain  on  the  national  sugar 
bo\7l,  but  much  sugar's  being  made  into  indus- 
trial alcohol  for  synthetic  rubber.    These  de- 
mands, plus  smaller  sugar  beet  crops  and  restrict- 
ed imports  because  of  the  war,  will  make  the 
stock  carry-over  at  the  end  of  this  year  smaller 
than  at  the  end  of  1943. 


Some  retail  stores  have  reported  temporary  shortages  of  sugar .. .chiefly 
because  U.  3,  distributors  are  behind  schedule  on  orders  as  a  result  of 
labor  shortages  and  inland  car  movement  difficulties.    Preliminary  in- 
formation from  the  V.ar  Food  ti.dministration  shov/s  that  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  Status  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1944  was 
more  than  450  thousand  tons  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  yoar. 
This  v;as  a  good  crop  year  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  more  canning- 
minded  hcmemakers  and  co;:imercial  food  processors  were  in  the  i.iarket  for 
sugar.    Then,  during  the  flush  season  of  milk  production,  extra  sugar  was 
granted  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk.    .'i.lso  supplementary  sugar 
was  allotted  to  permit  increased  freezing  of  egg  yolks  and  manufacture 
of  eggs  into  coi.iiTiercial  food  products.    This  measure  was  taken  when  eggs 
were  in  abundant  supply.    Then,  too,  more  sugar  was  used  tc  replace  re- 
duced supplies  of  corn  syrup  sweeteners.  In  addition  to  these  food  uses, 
700  thousand  tons  of  sugar  have  been  used  in  the  form  of  high  test  molas- 
ses for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 


War  F0<»d  Adminhiraiion 

Off'mofOisfribuHon 
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To  meet  those  deraands  "f  or  sugar  We'  have  beet  and  caiffe  sugar  from  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  cane  sugar  imports  from  the  Caribbean 
area.    The  U,  S.  production  of  beet  sugar  for  January  through  August 
totaled  47  thousand  tons.    During  the  same  period  almost  750  thousand 
tons  vi/ore  distributed.    This  meant  reducing  stocks  of  beet  sugar  on 
hand  January  1  from  a  total  of  838  thousand  to  I36  thousand  tons  on 
September  l...t'ie  lowest  inventory  recorded  for  this  date  since  1935. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight 
months  was  84  thousand  tons,  and  arrivals  from  the  Caribbean  area  were 
over  three  and  a  half  million  tons... a  total  of  3  million  83O  thousand 
tons.    But  more  than  four  million  tons  was  distributed, , .so  cane  sugar 
inventories  were  reduced  from  929  thousand  tons  to  54-5  thousand  tons 
by  September  1. 

With  the  Lxis  dominating  such  important  sugar  producing  areas  as  Java 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Caribbean  area  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  sugar  granary  of  the  United  States  and  our  ^Vestern 
iillies.    '.vith  shipping    difficulties  and  reduced  production  in  some 
domestic  areas,  rationing  of  sugar  was  necessary .also  international 
allocations. 

Under  the  allocations  procedure,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Russia 
and  other  friendly  nations  relying  on  the  Caribbean  area  for  sugar 
continue  to  receive  some  direct  from  this  source  and  some  from  quanti- 
ties delivered  first  to  the  United  States  for  refining, 

'      ^         SPRE/iDING  BUTTER  THim^R 

Chances  are  one-hundred  to  one 
that  your  listeners  want  to  know 
why  they  can't  buy  as  much  butter  ■ 
as  their  ration  coupons  v;ould  al- 
low and  why  supplies  will  continue 
tight  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  we  can  ansv/er  a  few  of 
their  questions. 

iis  far  as  supply's  concerned,  U.  S, 
civilians '11  get  80  out  of  every 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  manufac- 
tured this  year.    Fifteen  pounds 
of  every  hundred  goes  to  our  Lraed 
Forces  and  the  other  five  will  be 
sent  to  the  Russian  r.rray ..  .chief  ly 
for  use  in  hospitals.    The  average 
civilian  share  this  year  will  be 
slightly  less  than  12  pounds,  as 
compared  v/ith  I6.7  pounds  for  the 
years  between  1935  ^^d  1939.  , 

Government  Butter  Stocks 

This  year  the  Government  bought  285  million  pounds  of  butter... as  com- 
pared with  464  million  pounds  last  year.    Not  as  much  butter  was  bought 


T'>c!+  vpcr  the  Government  had  no 
this  ye.r  boce-uso  of  sono  <=f  •■y-^^!^-^„^;f„X;^Stcr  under  n  set-aside 

wi^h  iot-csidcs  highest  in  nonths  of  peak  production. 

h;-^ire-^L"s-;u;s  rs^ 

nd  ^ilh  Rus  i  ^  soldiers!'  Milk  production's  "^^-lining  seasonally. 

butter  production's  now  smaller  than  xn  P^^^f,^* •  pounds 
+V,..  o-r  +Vi-i^  vonr    butter  production  vms  131  niillion  pounas 
:.':!ner"ha:    he  f    s^p       of  1943.    July  production  was  the  lowest 

22  ve-rs      /.nd  in  uugust  and  Septor.ibor,  figures  are  expected  to 
shov,  produ  ;ionl5  Million  pounds  lower  than  in  the  sa.e  ^J^^^^^ 
l"=t  ve-r     Thrt's  why  soce -sections  of  the  country. . .especially  those 
farthfsifron  the  najor  butter  producing  areas  in  the  aid-west . . .are 
now    noticing  liaitcd  supplies. 

Snaller  butter  production's  not  the  result  of 
smaller  nilk  production.,   annual  nilk  produc-  ■ 
tion's  about  15  billion  pounds  higher  than 
before  the  war.    It ' s  just  that  none  of  this 
increase  is  reflected  in  butter  manufacture. 
That  added  supply  has  aeant  more  fluid  milk, 
cheese,  evaporated  r.iilk  and  milk  powder.  . 

Civilians  are  drinking  between  20  -^^5  percent  We  n^^^^ 
before  the  war.    This  increase  was  desirablu  ^ ^ .  ..f-^^id 
peint  and  Governnent  food  officials  were  ^^^/^^^"^ " 
n^lk  s"lcs     Dairy  products  most  in  demand  for  military  export  are 
L  ni  k'powder    Cheddar  cheese  and  evaporated  -Ik  because  they 

pack  well,  take  relatively  little  space  and  store  safely,    .^s- the  ■   

n^ber  of  ^cn  overseas .  increases  so  do  military  requirements.  U.  S. 
Si?ary  FcTrces  have  asked  for  about  75  percent  more  evaporated  milk 
in  1944  than  in  1943. 

This  Seotenbcr,  butter  mnufacturers  are  reserving  20  percent  of  thoir 
I^PPly  for  the  Gev.rm,ent.    But  beginning  October  l...and  until  next 
sprS  when  production  gets  seasonally  higher... all  butter  made  will 
bo  eannarked  for  civilians.  _ 

PRESENT  MEaT  SUPPLIES 

Many  homernakers' are  finding  the  neat  supply  picture  a 
changing  one.    u  few  months  ago  all  cuts  of  pork  were  plcntiful^.^^ 
now  ham  and  bacon  and  pork  loins  are  scarce.    One         }  )\-,.  ^ 
re-ason-'s  the  fewer  xiumber  of  hogs  coming  to  market  ^            ,..  / 
...not  nearly<:a.«  r.mny  as  a  few  months  ago  and  not    '^^^^.^  / 
as  many  as  a  year  ago.    It's  estimated  that  hog  '      _^  {TC^i  ^ 
<=lauRhter  for  October  through  December  will  be  at  least  15  percent 
icss  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.    /.Iso,  Federally  inspected 
"^a  koS'are  requifed-tAet-asid.  about  a  third-^f. -the .p^r).  they  
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kill  for  military  and  other  war  agency  requirements.    Shoulders',  hams,  ■ 
loins  and    bacon  dre  the  chief  cuts  being  taken,     as  the  1944  spring 
pig  crop  begins  moving  to  market  in  November  there'll  be  an  improver 
ment  in  supplies o . .but    for  the  next  few  weeks  the  homemaker  will  find, 
her  choice  of  pork  limited. 

^'^-'■^^<S\    She'll  also  find  less  lamb  and  mutton  for  family  meals  this 
f\  year,  as  the  lamb  crop's  considerably  under  that  of  a  year 

'S^^v:    "^y     ^go.    However,  the  heavy  marketing  season  of  the  year's  ap- 
'^j-'C-^'       proaching,  and  supplies  of  this  meat  will  increase  during 
the  next  five  or  six  vi/eeks. 

While  movement  of  beef  cattle  to  ma'rkei's  still  slow,  record  marketings 
are  expected  in  October  and  early  November,    Most  cattle  have  been  sent 
directly  to  the  packing  plant  from  the  Western  and  Southwestern  range 
country  without  being  finished  in  the  feed  lots  of  the  Middlewest.  This 
means    more  utility  and  commercial  grade  m^eat,  even  though  some  choice 
cuts  come    from  range  fed  cattle.    Choice  cuts  of  beef  will  continue  to 
be  scarce  for  the  next  month  or  two  at  least  because  60  per-         .  ........ 

cent  of  the  beef  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection .and     7"   ' — I 

which  meets  army  specif ications ,» .must  be  set-aside  for  war/  -w.:.. 
uses.    This  is  nearly  a  third  of  our  beef  supply.  Calf 

slaughter  has  been  heavy  during  th,e  ^summer  and  v/ill  continue  () 

so  for  the  next  few  months,    'Jith  no,  set  aside  on  veal,  most 

of  the  supply's  available  for  civilian  trade,  ■■ 

V/hat  wo '  11  get 

This  year  beef  and  veal  will  make  up  about  45  percent  of  the  total  meat 
supply,    .'ibout  51  percent  of  our  meat  will  be    pork,  and  lamb  and  mutton 
v;ill  provide  the  remaining  4  percent, 

 '.  ^^CORRECTIOK  ON  'ilPPLE  STORY  —  ROUND-UP,  SEPTEMBER  l6  


In  the  story,  "The  Fall  For  ^i-pples",  in  the  September  l6th  issue 
of  ROUND-UP,  the  1944  expected  crop  of  apples  was  quoted  as  one 
and  a  quarter  million  bushels.    The  cprrect  figure .. .according  to 
the  September  11  crop  report ,,. should  read  one  hundred  and  a  quart- 
er million  bushels . 

Of  this  expected  crop,  an  estimated  3  "to  4  million  bushels  were 
blown  to  the  ground  along  the  t'xtlantic  seaboard  by  the  tropical 
hurricane  September  14th.    Thousands  of  volunteers  from  nearby 
towns  have  been  helping  the  growers  gather  the  fallen  fruit, 
and  consumers  in  the  heavily  populated  Eastern  areas  are  being 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  market  surplus.    Most  . 
of  the  apples  that  fell  were  ripe,  and  many  were  bruised  only.  .  -- 
slightly,  if  £tt  all.  ^  , 

The  main  course    of  the  'hurricane  where  most  of  the  apples"  drop- 
ped was  from  Southeastern  Maryland  directly  north  through  New  ■ 
Ham.pshire  to  Southern  Maine.  ;■  ,    .  ,  '  -  ' ' 
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RalSJNS  FOR  THE  HOLID/.YS 

Horacmakcrs  can  expect  ni<?re  raisins  on  the  market  from  now  on.  through  the 
holidays.    The  '.Var  Food,  fldininistrat ion' s  offering  for  sale,  through  nor- 
nal  trade  outlets,  over  two  million  pounds  of  raisins.    Sone  are  Thompson 
seedless  and  the  balance  arc  seeded  muscats. 

This  supply  of  raisins  should  be  v;elcone  news  to  those  women  who  bake 
their  own  holiday  fruit  cake..  Raisins  also  add  flavor  and  food  value,  to 
salads .. .mincemeat .. .rice  or  bread  puddings ., .and  sauces  for  meat.  ,They 
can  be  used  to  stuff  the  centers  of  baked  apples  for  dessert.    By  using 
raisins  in  cookies    or  cake, the  honemaker's  tucking  extra  calories  in 
the  box  lunch  that  goes  to  school  or  v;ork. 

ON  THE  CHINESE  MENU 

Many  of  us  are  giving  more  thought  to  China  than 
ever  before,  since  so  .nariy  ^■^-loricans  are  "ovor 
there".    People  are  asking  questions  about  this 
large  and  rather  mysterious  country  --  China... 
questions  about  its  ancient  civilization. , .its 
education  and  recreation,  customs,  and  foods,  • 
One  seventh  grader  asked  her  Dad  recently,  "Do" 
they  have  a  Basic  Seven,  too?" 

Dr.  Hark  Graubard  of  the  ^"ar  Food  Administration 
—  a  student  of  food  habits  of  many  countries  — 
has  answered  some  of  these  questions  about  what 
the  Chinese  eat.  .Referring  to  the  Basic  Seven 
he  says  that  Chinese  scientists,  too,  have  cer- 
tain nutritional  reco/.mendations ,  but  the  group- 
ings are  different  from  ours.  People  can  get  the  nutrients  necessary 
for  growth  and  health  from  many  foods  and  many  different  combinations 
of  foods.  Scientists  frequently  assure  us  ft hat  the  traditional  eating 
habits  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world  can  be  modified  or  balanced  in 
such  a  way  that  everyone  could  be  properly  fed,  yet  continue  to  enjoy 
foods  he's  accustomed  to  eating. 

The  Chinese  Diet 

During  peace  time  the  average  Chinese  usually  got  enough  calories  in 
his  diet,  but  ho  still  suffered  from  "hidden  hunger".    By  that  is  meant, 
the  diets  of  the  majority  generally  were  deficient  in  iron,  protein,  fats, 
and  calciu:n.    In  Southern  China  they  lack  Vitamins  U  and  B,    North  China 
needs  more  Vitamins  ix  and  D.    In  the  south,  they  eat  rice,  barley  and 
millet,  but  no  bread,    rmd  in  the  north  v/hcre  v/heat  and  rye  bread's  a 
staple  part  of  the  diet,  rice  is  not  popularly  liked. 

The  Chinese  diet's  mainly  vegetarian.    The  people 
get  their  protein  from  cereals,  vegetables  and  -  ■  .  :!7 

logumes , ,  .ospccially  soya.  ,, Vegetables  of  many 
kinds  are  fairly  plentiful,:    Greens^  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  diet.    Sweet  potatoes  are  popular,, , 
.  .  much  better:  liked,  than  white  potatoes. 
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That  may  bo  explained  by  the  shortage  of  sugar  in 

Chinese  diets.    Sorgura  and  sugarcane  juice  are  the 

common  sweets,  but  they're  not,  plentiful.  The 

Chinese  never  put  sugar  in  tea*,. a  beverage  they 

consume  in  large  quantities.    Except  in  the  homes 

of  the  v/ealthy,  sweet  desserts  are  almost  unheard  . 

of.    Fruits  are  pretty  widely  eaten. 

The  surprising  ommission  in  Chinese  meals  ie^  along  the  dairy 
line.    The  people  have  no  milk,  butter  or  cheese  whatever  and  very 
few  eggs,  v;hich  explains  the  v^idespread  deficiency  in  Vitamin  L, 
They  have  a  little  fat ,. .vegetable  Oil... which  is  used  sparingly  in 
cooking  and  seasoning. 

The  people  who  live  close  to  the  coast  get  fish  occasionally.  If 
the  Chinese  distribution  system  for  food  were  better  more  people  could 
enjoy  this  supply  of  fish.    Mos.t  Chinese  consider    themselves  lucky  to 
get  mutton  once  a  month.    It's  such  a  treat  that  they  cut  it  in  very 
small  pieces  and  mix  it  v;ith  rice  and  vegetables.    Otherwise  meat's  very 
rare.  .  .       .  '  ,.  ' 

advantages  to  their  Diet,  too  .. 

ut  least  in  one  respect  the  Chinese  peasants  cat  more  wisely  than  their 
more  affluent  neighbors.    Because  they  have  very  little  fuel  for  cook- 
ing they're  less  likely  to  overcook- their  vegetables,  and  they  always 
use  the  water  in  which  they  cook  them  for  soups  or  sauces.  Consequent- 
ly, they  lose  less  of  the  m.ineral  -and  vitamin  content  of  vegetables, 
und  because  food's  hard  to  get,  they're  not'  so  apt  to  refine  the 
cereals  and  so  retain  the  extra  food  value  found  in  the  outer  coats  of 
grains . 

pot™  PAJL/iVER  ,r 

.The  Irish  potato... one  of  the  pommonest  of. 
staples  for  a  good  part  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation..has  the  most  colorful  history  of 
almost  any  vegetable  we  eat  today.    A  native 
to  the  /mdes  of  Peru,  it  was  introduced  to 
Europe  about  1585}  and  not  to  this' country 
until  many  years  later.     It  got  its  name  not 
because  of  any  Irish  ancestry .. .but  because 
it  Vi/as  a  favorite  with  the    wearers  "of  the 
green,     according  to  legend. . .those  spuds 
helped  avert  a.  famine  in  Ireland  at  one 
time .  0  .and"  again,  there  ¥;/as  -famine  in  Ire- 
land because  of  the  potato  crop  failure. 

The  much-traveled  Irish  Murphy  was  worth  its  vi/eight  in:. gold  to  the  sour- 
doughs in  the  Yukon  gold  rush.    The  story  goes  that  some  .of  them,  paid 
gold  dust  weight  for  weight  f or :  potat,oes . .  .and  ate  them,  rajw-  to  prevent 
scurvy,    Und  when  the  winter  potato  supply  was  lost  in-. shipping  to  Ice- 
land at  another  time... the  result  was.  a.  sever'e  outbre^^k  in- -scurvy .. . 


because  those  people  had  depended  on  the  potato  for  their  Vitamin  C. 

Since  the  potato  yields  more  food  an  acre  than  any  other  starch  crop, 
its  been  called  the  savior  of  the  'poor  in  Europe .even    though  it 
tcck  plenty  of  effort  on  the , part  of  a  few  to  got  early  Europeans  start- 
ed en  potatoes  as  a  food.    Couhtry  preachers  in  many  of  the  European 
countries  —  more  farsighted  than  the  farmers  —  are  said  to  have  ad- 
vocated its  acceptance  and  thus  came  to  be  known  as  "potato  preachers." 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  potato  was  eaten  as  a  delicacy  ex- 
clusively by  the  royalty'  in  France.    Ypt  it    failed  to  gain  in  popularity 
until  an  army  apothecary  named  Parmcntier  so)ight  to  popularize  it  because 
feed  was  so  scarce  that  the'  French  .icadcmy  offered  a  prize  for  any  new 
item  that  could  relieve  .starva'tion.    It  was  then  that  the  king  carried 
potato  blossoms  in  his'  lapel ..  .and  Marie  i'lntcinettc  wore  them  in  her 
hair.    Parmentier  offered  potatoes  free  to  f armors .but  they  weren't 
interested.    Then... with  only  a  few  landov/nors  planting  potatoes  on 
their  estates... he  used  the  siinple  psychology  of  ordering  town  criers 
in  all  villages  to    announce  that  the  theft  of  potatoes  v/oild  bo  seriously 
punished.    The  idea  v/crkod ., .peasants  were  then  curious  about  this  "ground 
apple,"  and  many  began  raising  ^them. 

VICTORY  FOOD  SELECTION 


The  Victory  Food  Selection  on  thct  record  onion  crop  —  more  than  50 
percent  larger  than  last,  year' 's  • —  is  still  going  strong. ..and  vi/e-aren't 
describing  the  flavor.    Though, ..as  you  knov/. .  .the  government '  s  taking 
acre  than  last. year    for  war  uses... and  more  are  being  dehydrated  this 
year ..  .there ' s  still  a  huge  supply 'left  on  civilian  markets.     In  the 
long  run  that  supply  is  not  a  suf plus .later  in  the  year  vi/e'll  be 
needing  plenty  pf  those  onions  that  nay  go  to  waste  now  because  of  short 
storage  space... and  because  homemakcrs  did  not  take  advantage  of  their 
abundance  and  store  some  in  their  hom.cs.     So  any  plugging  you  can  give 
that  flavorful  food '11  bo  all  to    the  good.  " 

Remember .. .they,  can  be  stored  for  the  entire  winter  so'  son  if  kept  in 
a  cool,  dry  space  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Here's  another  suggestion  for  your  file  of  onion  recipes  you  might  pass 
along  to  your  listeners: 

Baked  Onions'  and  Tomatoes 

Arrange  whcle  sm.all  onions  or  sliced  largo  ones  in 
a  baking  dish.    Season  v/ell  with  salt  and  pepper, 
.'xdd  enough  fresh  quartered  or  canned  tomatoes  to 
cover.    Bake  until  onions  are  tender  and  liquid  is 
nearly  absorbed.     Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 
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■■  '      ■  ■        FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP  . 

If  y.our  honierna'kers- .'brushed:  the  dust  off  their,  shopping  lists  of 
this  time  last  yeaf . . .they 'd  be  mightily  ■encouraged  over  the  com- 
'paris-on  with  their -today '  s  food  lists ,.  .because ,  for  this  time  of 
year,  fresh  produce  is  in  bet.tcr-than-usual  supply.    Yellow  onions, 
cf "course,  are  the  best  buys  of  the  week, . .because  they're  plentiful 

.cheap, . .and  of  good  quality,    Irish  potatoes  run  a  close  second, 
V'ith  that  combination  for  staples  your  homenakers  should  find  a 
variety  of  other  vegetables  to  take  the  monotony  out  of  fall  menus. 
Both  pole  and  snap  beans  are  in  moderate  supplies,  though  they're  a 
little  higher  priced  than  they've  been  recently.    Butter  beans  are  , 
cheap  for  this  time  of  year.    Sweet  corn,  too,  is  moderg.tely  priced 
for  the  fall  season,  and  it's  in  better  supply  than  is  usually  found 
in  September,  though  its  season  is  waning.    Field  peas,  too,  are  be- 
coming lighter  in  supply  on'  most  Southern  markets.    There's  a  lot  of 
cabbage  available    though  much  of  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Moderate  to  light  supplies  of  good  quality  squash  are'  still  availabl 
but  that  vegetable,  is  past    its  peak.    Both  tomatoes  and'  okra.  are 
lighter  in  supplies  than  they've  been. . .and^  the  price  has  risen  in 
consequence,  .  " 

But  your  listeners  should  be  finding  increasing  supplies  of  greens  - 
both  collards  and  turnip  greens.    Bunched  turnips  are  increasing 
steadily .with  light  supplies  now  selling  at  reasonable  prices. 

Fruit  markets  are'  offering  plenty  of  apples ..  .still  increasing  .in 
supplies  toward    their  peak  fall,  sea&on.    That's  the  best,  of  fruit  . 
buys, ..but  an  encouraging  note  for  those  who've  missed  their  morn-  ' 
ing  grapefruit  are  the  first  few  shipments  of  Florida  grapefruit  now 
coming  to  market.    They're  mostly  of  small  sizes, Duncan  variety,  and 
are  selling  at  ceiling  prices.    Moderate  to  liberal  quantities  of 
California  ora:nges  are  available.    Pears... with  their  Southern 
season  about  over... are  coning  from  the  Uest  and  Northwest  at 
comparatively  high  prices,    und  for  the  luxury  item  of  the  week... 
light  supplies  of  grapes  and  cantaloups  are  available  in  some  sec- 
tions...and  at  high  prices. 


*  .  * 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  pn  general  * 
supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and 

*  vegetables.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  * 

*  local  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  * 

*  are  available  in  your  community,  * 

*  -X-    ■¥c    -Jt    -x-    -x-    -x  -x-- .  -x-    *    -x-    *    -x-    -x-  •x- 
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VITA^flN  c  veget;3Les 

More  and  ncre  the  Basic  Seven  Food  chart's  being 
used  as  the  guide    for  selecting  the  right  kinds  of 
food  daily  for  better  health.    Only  when  the  right" 
ar.iount  of  foods  from  each  group  are  eaten  daily  does 
the  body  get  its  needed  supply  of  ervergy  or  callories, 
protein,  minerals  and  vitanins. 

It's  practical 


One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Basic  Seven  Chart  is 
that  it's  designed  to- fit  available  food  supplies. 
For  exanple,  Group  Two  foods  are  notable  for'  Vit- 
anin  G. .  .that  vitarain  which. ,  .among  other  functions 
...holds  or  birds  the  cells  of  the  body  together. 
The  citrus  fruits  and  tomatoes  are  usually  naned  when  v/e  think  of  head- 
liners  in  this  group.    But  there  arc  several  vegetables  rich  in  Vitamin 
C  v/hich  might  well  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  homemaker.  These 
vegetables  will  be  generally  available  for  fall  and  winter  meals. 

Vitamin  C  Sources 

Brussel  sprouts . . .broccoli. . .cabbage . . .rutabagas . . .cauliflower, . ,and  tur- 
nips belong  in  this  group.    Sweet  potatoes  and  v/hite  potatoes  can  bo  re- 
lied on  to  help  out  with  Vitamin  C  also,  because  we  can  use  them  often  in 
.our  daily. meals.    They're  not  as  high  in  Vitamin  C,  though,  as  the  cabbage 
and  turnip  families,        .  .  .  ■ 


Vitamin  C's  very  unstable  except  in  acid  foods,  such  as  citrus  fruits  and,', 
tomatoes,    Lxr  and  long  cooking,  in  particular,  hasten  its  destruction. 


War  food  Adminhirafion 

Office  pfDl$tribu-Hon 


So  Vitamin  C  vegetables  should  be  prepared  as  close  to  serving  time  as 
possible,    iind  %hd  cooking  time  should  not  be    any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  tenderize  the  vegetable. 


L  GR[J)E  FOR  EGGS 

Many  of  our  food  products  arc  graded  today  be- 
cause distributors  and  consumers  want  to  got  the 
quality  of  merchandise  for  which  they  pay.  When 
an  indent if ying  mark  or  label's  attached  to  these 
food  products,  the  consumer  can  select  the  quality 
that  best  suits  her  purpose  and  purse. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  through  its  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch,  is  supervising  the  use  of  four 
standards  for  individual  shell  eggs.    The  consumer 
will  recognize  those  standards  as  U.  S.  Grade  Uif 
L,  B,  and  G.    Perhaps  your  listeners  are  familiar 
with  these  classes,  but  do  not  know  the  quality 
requirements  for  each  grade. 

Difference  in  Grades 

The  U.  S.  Grade  UL  eggs  are  found  on  only  a  few  markets,  and  must  pass 
the  highest  requirement  tests.    The  yolk's  well-rounded  and  has  a  firm 
up-standing  appearance  because  it's  surrounded  by  a  vi/hite  that's  clear 
and  thick.    The  U.  S,  Grade  a's  available  on  most  markets.    The  yolk's 
well-rounded  and  the  white's  clear  and  nearly  as  firm  as  that  of  Grade 
kk.    Both  of  these  grades  provide  the  highest  type  of  breakfast  eggs. 
Grade  B  eggs  can  be  used  both  for  table  and  for  cooking.    The  yolk's  . 
somewhat  flattened  and  may  have  a  slightly  mottled  appearance.  The 
white's  less  firm  and  spreads  out  more  than  in  the  higher  grade  eggs. 
■Grade  B  eggs  are  now  particularly  plentiful  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.    The  Grade  C  egg's  the  lowest  grade  of  edible  egg.    The  yolk 
may  be  flat.    The  v/hite's  very  thin  and  watery.    The  best  use  of  this 
grade  is  for  general    cooking  purposes..      It's  just  as  suitable,  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  higher  grades.    Lll  grades  have  approximately  the 
same  food  value. 

Grading  eliminates  inedible  eggs  from  mixed  collections.    Thus  the  home- 
maker's    assured  twelve  good  eggs  in  every  dozen  she  buys, 

MORE  NUTS 

September  estimates  by  the  U,  3.  Department  of  /xgri culture  indicate  the 
biggest  crop  of  tree  nuts  in  history ,. .about  15  percent  above  that  of  1943, 
Here  are  somei  highlights  on    this  year's  nut  crop. 

In  the  order  of  the  quantity  produced,  the  four  most  important  nuts  among 
the  tree  varieties  in  the  United  States  are  English  v/alnuts,  pecans,  al- 
monds and  filberts,   or  hazelnuts.    Peanuts  are  not  included  in  this  group 


becr.use  they  are  classified  as  r.  ground  nut.  Nut  eaters  consume  about 
three  tines  as  nany  peanuts  as  all  tree  nuts  conbined. 


It's  of  interest  to  note  that  about  half  of  our 
total  walnut,  pecan,  almond  and  filbert  crops 
are  narketed  in  shell. . .through  grocery  stores 
and  at  nut  and  candy  counters.    The  others  arc 
shelled  comuercially  and  the  najcrity  cf  these 
nuts  reach  the  public  as  an  ingredient  in  baked 
goods,  soda  fountain  concoctions  and  candies. 

'.7a  1  nuts 


Ninety  percent  of  our  native  English  walnuts .. .sonc times  called  Persian 
walnuts ,. .are    grcvm  in  California.    Oregon  produces  the  balance.  This 
year's  crop  promises  to  yield  almost  150  million  pounds  of  nuts,  .'.ugust 
was  relatively  cool  v/hich  favored  the  development  of  the  nutmcats  into 
full  size  and  rich  flavor.    September -s  the  harvest  month  for  vi/alnuts. 


Pecans 


Pecans  grow  in  many  of  the  Southern  states  from  the  eastern  coastal 
areas  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  the  Southwest.    For  selling  purposes 
pecans  are  divided  into  tv/o  grades,  known  as  "improved"  pecans twhich 
average  about  4-0  percent  cf  "the  total  crop,,, and  the  "seedling"  pecans, 
v/hich  are  not  as  large  generally  as  the  iiiiprcvcd  pecans,    ^bout  75  per- 
cent of  the  pecan  crop's  shelled  coixiercially ,    Most    of  the  shelled 
pecans  are  in  the  seedling  class,  leaving  the  larger  pecans  for  sale  in 
shell.    Total  pecan  production  will  probably  come    close  to  14-3  million 
pounds.    This  pecan  harvest  will  bo  at  a  peal;  in  November, 

. .  .t..nd  0th e r s 


California's  the  almond  stato. , .producing  about  40  million  pounds.  The 
harvesting  of  these  nuts  began  in  iiugust.    Filberts,  often  known  as 
hazel  nuts,  are  usually  harvested  in  September  in  '/ashington  and  Oregon 
•.,the  two  top  producing  states.    The  crop's  estimated  at  14  million 
pounds , 

Filberts,  chestnuts  and  alnionds  are  often  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean arda,    Prospocts  for  their  import  this  year  are  uncertain,  of 
course.    Brazil  nuts  from  Brazil,  if  at  all  available,  will  be  in  very 
limited  quantities.    Cashew  nuts  come  from  India  when  we  can  get  them. 
But  we  can  expect  certain  supplies  in  our  own  country  of  black  walnuts, 
butternuts,  pinon,  and  hickory  nuts. 

The  military  and  war  service  requirements  for  this  year's  nut  crops  are 
very  small.    Salted  nuts  in  vacuum  packed  cans  v/ill  bo  included  in 
thousands  of  Christmas  boxes  to  the  boj^s  overseas  this  year... some  sent 
by  relatives  and  friends,  some  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations. 

B.'^IGRS  SEND_  G  I. GIFTS 

Baking  companies  who  have  employees  in  the  urmcd  Forces  may  send  Christ- 
mas gifts  cf  fruit  cake  or  other  bakery  products  to  those  men  and  women 
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•if  they  desire,  according  to  the  War  Food  t'idininistration. 
This  action  was  necessary  because  of  restrictions  in 
War  Food  Order  No  L 


ks  you  knov;,  War  Food  Order  No,  1  deals  with  bakery 
products.    It    restricts  the  making  by  a  baker  of  more 
than  twenty  varieties  of  bread  and  tv/elve  varieties 
of  rolls  in  any  one  week;  determines  the  amount  of 
sugar  and  shortening  in  bread j  requires  that  white 
bread  and  rolls  be  enriched.    It  also  bans  consign- 
■..  ment    selling  and  prohibits  any  baker  from  making 
gifts  or  samples  of  his  products  to  any  person  except 
charitable  institutions.    The  order  was  passed  to  con- 
serve food  and  effect  economies  in  the  baking  industry. 
Because  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wheat  and  other  ingredients  used  in 
bakery  products,  WF/t's  giving  permission  to  all  bakers,  who  so  wish,  to 
send  bakery  products  as  Christmas  gifts  to  their  employees  in  the  firmed 
Services, 


A  mi  WAY  FOR  CHEESE  WHEY 


Cheese  v/hey.o.like  other  dairy  products ,.  .is  taking  on  increased  use- 
fulness since  the  war.    Lately  it  has  been  processed  for  milk  sugar. 
This    is  the  result  of  an  increased  demand  for  milk 
sugar  for  the  nev/  wonder  drug, ,, penicillin. 

Previous  to  the  v;ar  most  of  the  cheese  v/hey  in 
this  country  had  such  little  eommercial  value 
that  factories  v/ore  poorly  repaid  for  salvaging 
it,    filthough  a  small  amount  was  dried  and  used 
as  a  protein  and  vitamin  supplement  for  com- 
mercial poultry  feed,  most  of  it  was  returned 
to  the  farms  and  fed  to  the  calves,     und  large 
quantities  vjore  Vifasted  despite  the  fact  that 
whey  contains  important  amounts  of  protein, 
riboflavin,  Vitamin  Bi  ,  calcium,  phosphorus, 

other  vitamins  and  minerals,  as  well  as  milk  sugar,, .or  lactose 


Then  milk  sugar  made  from  whey  became  especially 
important  because  scientists  have  discovered  that 
the  mold  which  produces  penicillin  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  a  culture  containing  milk  sugar. 
Nor  is  the  manufacture  of  penicillin  being  held 
up  because  of  any  shortages  of  milk  sugar.  Cheese 
whey  production  had  been  mounting  because  of  mil- 
itary, civilian  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  for 
Cheddar  cheese,     Lnd  milk  sugar  manufacturers 
have  installed  nevi^  plants  and  equipment  for  in- 
creasing the  production  using  v/hey  as  a  raw 
material  for  milk  sugar. 
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To  encourage  cheese  manufacturers  to  salvage  their  whey,  the  War  Food 
udainistration  rccoinmendod  that  the  ceiling  prices  on    whey  products 
be  increased.    This  has  been  done  and  cheese  factories  have  found  it 
profitable  to  save  whey  for  processing.    Up  until  194-3  about  six  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nilk  sugar  were  produced  annually  in  this  country.  It 
■was  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  cf  prepared  infant  foods  and  in  the 
drug  trade.    Before  the  war  the  principal  raw  material  for  milk  sugar 
vv-as  the  whey  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  casein.    Casein  is 
made  from  skin  milk.    The  supply  of  skii:-*  milk  for  this    purpose  has 
decreased  because  of  greater  dcrand  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids. . .for- 
morly  known  as  powdered  skim  milk... for  food.    Ls  a  result,  the  whey 
from  casein  was  decreased,  and  a  possible  shortage  of  milk  sugar  v/as 
imminent.    'Tith  the  cooperation  of  the  milk  sugar  industry  the  plans 
of  the  '.-ar  Food  udministration  to  get  milk  sugar  from  cheese  whey  v/erc 
carried  out.    With  the  result  in  1944,  production  of  milk  sugar  will 
total    12  to  15  million  pounds .. .more  than  double  the  amount  last  year. 
Lll  demands  for  milk  sugar  are  now  being  met  and  allocations  for  its 
distribution  have  been    temporarily  suspended. 


FROZEN  FOOD  BUYS 

For  the  next  couple  of  months  it  may  be  hard  to 
find  freezer  storage  space  for  the  ne\"  pack  cf 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  —  unless  more  of 
the  stocks  now  on  hand  are  moved  into  trade  chan- 
nels.   This  is  due  to  increased  production  this 
year  of  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish 
and    other  perishables.    Increased  urmy  stocks 
of  perishables  have  also  limited  the  am.ount  of 
freezer  cold  storage  space  now  available  through- 
out the  country.    This  means  that  distributors  X 
are  going    to  be  moving  stocks  of  frozen  foods 

into  the  retail  trade  where  there  are  frozen  food  counters  and  locker  plants. 


The  War  Food  udministration  estimates  that  there 
are  now. . .October  1.., about  474  million  pounds 
of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage.  This 
is  almost  a  fourth  more  than  v/c  had  on  October 
1,  1943 •    Of  this  amount,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  pounds  are  frozon^fruits . . .one  hun- 
dred and  64-million  pounds  frozen  vegetables. 

'i?hile  the  total  quantity  cf  frozen  fruits  is  greater  than  that  for  vege- 
tables, less  frozen  fruits  will  be  made  available  to  the  retail  trade. 
Most  of  the  frozen  fruits  are  diverted  to  making  jams,  jellies,  and 
preserves  for  the  i^rmy.    But  those  frozen  fruits  which  are  available 
to  the  homenaker  are  a  good  buy  from  a  ration  point  angle.    Right  noxj 
they're  off  the  ration  list,  •  iimcng  the  largest  frozen  fruit  supplies 
v;ill  bo  cherries,  peaches,  arid  strawberries, 

Veg-etables  on  the  Homcfront 

On  the  other  hand,  aLnost  all  the  pack  of  frozen  vegetables  will  be  going 
to  /icericans  at  home.    The  homenaker  will  find  supplies  of  baked  beans, 
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snap  boans,  peas,  corn,  spinach  and  broccoli 
most  plentiful.    Smaller  amounts  of  brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflovi/cr,  and  lima  beans  will 
also  be  on  the  markets, 

u  special  word  need  be  said  about  those  fro- 
zen baked  beans.    They  have  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  item  in  retail  stocks.  There 
are  large  stores  of  this  frozen  vegetable  now 
on  hand. 


Homemakers  v/ill  find  them  a  time  saver  as  they  are  already  cooked. 
They  need  only  be  heated  and  are  ready  for  serving. 


[is  for  food  value  of  frozen  foods. ,  .experts  say  that  vitamin  losses 
incurred  in  the  freezing  process  arc  relatively  small. 


OYSTERS  R  IN  SEASON 

September  brought  the  three  R's  for 
Readin' ,  Ritin'  and  Rithmetic . . .and 
another  R  for  the  opening  of  the 
oyster  season.    However,  because  of 
labor  shortages  in  the  producing  areas, 
oysters  are  just  now  coming  to  the  mar- 
kets in  any  quantity.    The  peak  of  the 
supply  v;ill  be  reached  at  the  holiday 

time,  and  supplies  are  expected  to  be  ^'i,'?"  ("^-x^ 
fairly  good.  ~t^-<,'!U  isj^^-d  fw  (k^^y«;zt^  X^j-'*^**^.^ 

Large  oysters  from    the  Middle  i'ltlantic  and  New  England  States,  in 
particular,  will  be  limited  this  year.    High  prices  paid  for  oysters 
last  season  caused  many  oyster  planters  tc  market  their  stocks  of 
large  as  well  as  smaller  oysters.    Usually  the  smaller    oysters  are 
held  over  for  the  follovi/ing  season. 

The  ready  market  for  fresh  oysters  this  spring 
also  meant  that  few  oysters  wore  canned.  Be- 
fore the  Yi/ar,  considerable  quantities  v/ere  pro- 
ced'-sed  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Northvi/est  States,    But  the  fresh  market  sales 
caused  canning  to  be  decreased  in  the  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  areas  and  discontinued  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest, 

As  a  food,  oysters  rank  high  in  taste  appeal.    In  nutritional  value, 
they  contribute  significant  amounts  of  protein,  iron, calcium  and 
phosphorus.     These  minerals  which  oysters  supply  are  most  often  de- 
ficient in  -the  daily  diet.    So  when  oysters  are  available  on  local 
markets,  they're  a  good  investment  in  nutrition. 


ONION  REMINDER 


Onions .that  food  we  moan  the  lack  of  in  short  season* . .we 're  now 
letting  £C  to  wastcy  because;,  of  indiffer'ence.    It's  still  a  Victory 
Food  Selection  thro-ugh-;  October,  7     .bccaXise  it's  abundant ...  it '  s 
cheap. ..and  there's  still  ^.good  chance  that  nuch  of  this  fall's 
cr^^p  will  be  wasted  unless  honomakers'  interest  is  stimulated,  . 

They  can  help  save  this  record  vital  crop  first  by  Using  more  onions 
in  their  daily  nenus.    Renowned  as  a  neal  "pepiper-upper "there's 
nany  a  Swiss  steak. ,  .stew. .  .hash. .  .and  soup  that  '  .d  b(i  unappetizing 
without  that  extra  onicn  tang.    They're  excellent  as  a  dish  all  in 
thecselves ., .boiled. . .in  French  onion  soup... or  French  fried.  Sec- 
ondly, honemakers  can  store  extra  supplies  of  these  onions  in  their 
cvm  hones,  and  keep  then  for  use  later  when  supplies  on  the  markets 
won't  be  so  plentiful  '  . 

knd  you  can  help  by  reminding  your  listeners  that  these  onions  are 
a  Victory  Food  Selection  now.    The  more  you  plug  them  in  your  broad- 
casts, the  more  chance  there'll  be  that  a  substantial  lot  of  these 
onions '11  be  saved  from  going  to  waste. 

knd    now... more  recipes  to  add  to  your  onion  files.    This  one  has  the 
added  attraction  of  using  another  of  our  most    plentiful  foods 
potatoe's. 

Potato-Nut  Loaf 

Put  through  tlie  food  chopper: 

2  medium  Irish  potatoes  (with  peel  left  on) 
1  cup  dried  bread  crumbs 
1  cup  onion 

1  cup  pecans  (or  other  nuts) 

kdd  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one    teaspoon  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Mix  thoroughly,  pack  in  greased  baking  dish  and  bake  about  50  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.    Baste  once  with  salad  oil  or  butter, 

And,  to  borrow  from  our  neighbor  to  the  South,  here's  a  Mexican  fav- 
orite your  listeners  might  like  to  try: 


2  large  onions,  sliced 

2  green  peppers,  chopped 

3  tbsp.  shortening 

1  lb.  hamburg  (utility  grade) 
1  c,  chopped  celery 


2  c,  tomatoes 

^  c.  uncooked  rice 

1  tsp,  chili  powder 

1-g^  ts'p,  salt 

^  tsp.  black' pepper 


Cook  onions  and  green  peppers  slowly  in.  the  shortening" until  the  onions 
are  a  light  brown.    Add  hamburg  and  fry  until  mixture  falls  apart.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  mix  well.    Cover  and  cook  very  slowly  until 
tender — about  45  minutes.    Serves  5« 


FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

Though  Western  vegetables  in  this  region  are  scarce. . .there 're  mod-, 
crate  to  libo^fij-  supplies  of  Eastern  and  Southern  fresh  produce* 
available  on  markets  in  the  South,    Your  hornenakers  should  chalk  up 
onions potatoes .and  cabbage  as  beet  buys  of  the  week.  Onions, 
of  course,  arc  more  than  plentiful, .'.and  thoir  price  is  the  lotj/eBt 
it^s  been  in  many  months.    Quality- of  most  of  those  now  available 
is  good,  too.    Potatoes, ,,a  standby  in  every  part  of  the  country.,, 
continue  to  be  plentiful  and  low  in  cost,, .as  is  cabbage,  though 
the 'quality  of  ,i3uch..©f  that  "vegetable  is  not  so  good, 

^  ,',  r . .  . 

Svireei' ;potato:es  are  coming  into  their  own  those  days... as  one  of  the 
best,  .."^uys  ^of  the  week,-.    Supplies  continue  to  increase, .  .and  ■  prices 
shou,id . ;f it  in  with  a  thrifty  food  budget, ,, though  quality  of  that 
now  coriing  ta  ;market  iVaries ,    So  you  might  give  your  listeners  a 
few  tip^  on  selection  of  these  sv/eots.    First,., they  should  be  smooth 
and  firm't .  .since  odd-shappd  sweet  potatoes  with  large  grov/th  cracks 
will  tp.ke  longer  to,  prepare  than  others,,, and  those  sweets  v/ith  cUfts 
or  j>ruipes  will  ;sppil^  quickly,/ 

For    meat  alternate  dishes,,, there 're    plenty  of  snap  beans,  reason- 
ably priced,  fair  amounts  of  pole  beans,  ncv/  a  little  higher  in  price 
than  they've  been.,.,some  butter  beans,  moderately  priced  for' this 
time  of^year,  and. lighter  quantities  of  field  peas.    Moderate  sup- 
plies of  good  quality  tomatoes  continue  to  sell  at  relatively  the 
same  price  that  they've  been,    and  for  corn-on-the-cob  fans,  there's 
still  a  light  supply  of  that  vegetable  selling  at  moderate  prices. 
Green  vegetables — collards  and  turnip  greens  and  turnips  with  tops 
are  increasing  in  supply  and  they're  a  good  buy  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost, 

iipples    continue  in  the  spotlight  on  fruit  markets, ,, more  plentiful 
than  they've  been  all  year,    Delicious  are  most  in  evidence,  with 
some  Grimes,  Yorks,  Staymans  and  Rone  Beauties  available  at  or  near 
coiling  prices.    Bananas  are  more  plentiful  than  they've  been, 
Flori,da  citrus  season,  just  getting  underway,  is  reflected  on  most 
Southern^  markets  these  days  v/ith  light  quantities  of  both  oiranges 
and  grapefruit,  still  a  little  high  priced  and  o€  generally  small 
sizes.    For  luxury  items  of  the  v;eek,  there 're  light  quantities  of 
avocados,  occasional  shipments  of  pineapples,  a  few  peaches,  and 
some  Italian  prunes. 


■X- 

■X- 

* 


The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  gen-* 
oral  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  * 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It's  advisable  * 
to  chock  on  local  markets  to  make  sure  * 
these  products  are  available  in  your  * 
community,  * 
• "     .  ■  ■    ■  * 


